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PREFACK. 

T— • 

The kind mfi»imer in which the “ Progressive Tglugu Grammar” 
has been i*ecwv6d>‘and the very favourable opinions* of it whi{jli 
have bfeen expressed’ tt' many competent Critics, have enconrageii 
th6 Author to publish Inis book of Exercises, which professes to be 
of elementary character only. It consists of two parts. 

P^RT J suppli^ the'Telngu Student with numerous illustrations 
of the rules the successive chapters of Part II of the 

Progressive Telugrt^4&'ataiuar, while at the same time it supplies a 
useful series of progi^^Ve Exercises in colloquial Telugu. Besides 
tome expla/ruitory fooUnedeSt more that 1500 references to the Grammar 
are inerted in the text, which . not only exemplify the rules, but also 
help the Student to beec™ |amiliar with the Grammar, and to refer 
to the rules without diflBidSIt/. 

The Exercises aro^wijtten in colloquial Telugu, and most of the 
conversations havo bceit ^ written by Natives, entirely ignorant of 
English. They are %pl«fore thoroughly idiomatic, and in accordance 
with Native forms of thought and of expression, a feature which is 
peculiarly wanting in most exorciso hooks hitherto published, in which 
the conversations are merely translations of essentially English con- 
versations. 

The Exorcise^ are not very numerous, because the Author’s great 
desire is to impress upon the Student tho supremo importance of 
thoroughly mastering whatever is read. Each exercise ought to be studied 
carefully several titnes, and if= committed to memory, so much tlio better. 

Part It is merely atrai^lation of the Exorcises given in chapter xvili 
of the Grammar. 

j, t 

The Manuscript has been circulated in several parts of the Tclugn 
country, aucl thus the bpok^has been made suitable to all localities. 
It has been read and revised by many competent persons, both 
European i^iid Native, and will, it is hoped, prove a valuable lielp 
to the Telugu Student. 




Sco tho eml of this book. 


A. H. ARDEN. 




COMPANION REABEE 


xo 

ARDEN’S TELDGU GRAMMAR. 

PART |. 


Part I of tMs boob consists of a series of Exercises in illus- 
tration of the successive chapters of PART II of the Grammar. 

Whilst studying chapters V and VI of the Grammar, the 
Student should learn to the end of Exercise 8 ; but as the first 
three Exercises are on ‘pronunciation only, they may also be read 
with advantage immediately after mastering the Alphabet. 

Exercise 1. 

This exercise is upon the pronunciation of the letters y. 

IS. ii. t». d*. t). Until these have been thoroughly mastered, 
it is;impossible to speak Telugu correctly, for the chief peculiarity 
in the sound of the language consists in the right pronunciation of 
these letters, ^he meaning also of a word not unfrequently de- 
pends upon wliethor the sound of the letter be harsh or smooth ; 
e. g. a fountain, ^6 a fish-trap ly^tSo he viillnot come, 
it 'will not come. 

It is not too much to say that the great bulk of foreigners 
pronounce these letters incorrectly. The reason often is that 
the Native Milnsiii takes it for granted that a foreigner cannot 
master them, and therefore he does not use sufficient care to 



point out the exact pi*onunciation, or to explain how that 'pronun- 
ciation can he effected by the vocal organs. 

In pronouncing these letters much depends upon the right 
position of the tongue. The following diagram therefore will 
give much assistance. 



part of the human mouth, x x represents the nose, y the upp^r 
lip, a the front tooth in the upper row, 6. h. h, the roof of the 
mouth, c the angle or corner in the roof of the mouth near the 
back of the top row of front teeth. 

I 

I. The figure 1 marks the place where the upper side of the 
tip of the tongue strikes against the roof of the mouth, in pro- 
nouncing the English letters I, n, d, t, and the Telugu letters 
o, Pronounce the following words, carefully noticing the 
position of the tongue — lullj nun, dull, tun, 008", tf X. Hence 
there is no difficulty in pronouncing v and S, as they are 
just the same as the English letters I and n. Carefully pro- 
nounce the following words — er®;<b pull (thufj a leg, 

5 ^ a child, fibre, 'worh, oSi^ a tax. 
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II, The figure 2 marks the place where the upper side of the 

tip of the tongue strikes against the back of the top row of front 
teeth, in pronouncing the English letters th as in thus (pronounc- 
ed dhus)^ and the Telugu letters ^ and Pronounce the 
following words carefully noticing the position of the tongue— 
Thus, There is no difficulty in pronouncing 

as there is the corresponding sound in English, namely th (pro- 
nounced dh) as in thus. Though has no exactly corresponding 
sound in English, yet its pronunciation is not difficult, as it is 
pronounced with the tongue exactly in the same position as in 
pronouncing tS, Carefully pronounce the following words— 
until, cotton, '^^ten, poor, “ 7 ^“^ a she-buffalo, 

bitter, large, ci^ scorpion, IT® AS) self, 

a tail, tJ© a mother, turn (thou), a grandfather, 

‘dr’eJ old, a monkey, S'© a knife, a letter, 

0 0 

III, The figure 3 marks the place where the under side of 

the tip of the tongue strikes against the roof of the mouth, above 
the angle marked c, in pronouncing the letters Si, h. The 

tongue must^iiL well curled back. As there are no corresponding 
sounds in Jlnglish, the greatest care and patience must be exer- 
cised in acquiring correctly these essentially foreign pronuncia- 
tions. Carefully pronounce the following words — sons, 

legs, "t)^ names, fouls, ropes, water, 

CO oo 

nests, fingers, go (thou), I shall go, 

CO ro f'o fo 

"aOTTrSo I went, crocodiles, T5o3b?o veacoehs, time, 

CO ro CO 

IT’^SSu a loci{, easy, 10 ^^;Sa» gentle,— ht> a lute, 

•sr»r 5 j^ him, him, ■^rnsSw an arrow, 9XDnsSx> a debt. 
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XsraSixJ (i'2'<iO'liiy)^C3^sSy> merit, ^sST«c3ji» a» oa<A,^dj(r»cssji» 

a journey, sy’^^^ciSSx) grammar, ©fr* ananna, pro- 

nunemiion — a wall, a two-anna piece, today, 

ii^eSa hran, a foot measure, JST»2e a calf , JT’iki a rope, 

■^iSb waste land, sSar^Sio three, 7V®<S‘3 an ass, ^tSoKi an 

umbrella, ^(S a yoke, grass, Zji^ a hank, esif-sy^odSb 

a cb CO 

woyiwn, an egg^ 7^^ eggs, ^o<5&> fruits, a toxon 

district, a fountain, §^t:> a fort, hunting, 

a garden, clear, pZay, ^ioo ehb and flow. 

The curling back of the tongue to pronounce these letters 
often gives to the preceding letter almost the sound of the English 
letter r (not the Scotch), as in bear, pear. Thus "fjCo sounds 

CO 

something like pearMu, So pear4er, veer^ner, 
core4er or caiv4er, hear^der. 

Exercise 11- 

The following examples shew how the xneaning of a word 


often depends 

upon the correct pronunciation. 


SixDCX) 

CO 

> . . . . a thorn. 



CO 

.|p tborns. 

^e» 

CO 


S3^ 

CO 

p . . * . teeth. 
% 

g'e» 

CO 

... a pebble. 

rc& 

CO 

. . . pebbles. 

S'o 

.... a dream. 

a phase of the moon. 

ilriS 


■A'h 

> . . . a song. 

§^© 

1 . . a monkey. 

§*^^3 to’i millions. 

SSaar^S 


SSbcp»t5 

. a bundle. 





«... a fort. 

. . . tlie wick of a candle. 

0 



... empty. 
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aSb& • • 

• • • • intoxication. 

oSb|>3* « 






. • • 


ej 


•^25b •• 

• e*. a flower bed. 



Tr»2Sb. . 

she will not come. 


• . he will not come. 


she will not strike. 

he will not strike. 





oJw • * ' 




rV»>A * - 




qJ W • • 


oj vA * 




< 


• • 

• t • • a fish trap. 

• 

a fountain. 

sides' •• 




y >< ... 




a 

a Vilnw 





a 






OcUOO • 

■sT’a... 


(XAJ t/UO * 



Eserclse 111. 

Great care must bo taken to pronounce the aspirate letters 
correctly. Read para 61 of the Grammar. Examples— 

l^psSxi ffuit, language, Ip'S reverence, ^jTdtSoabj 

fear, 13 ‘9’ an assembly, desire, clean, 

sSaa special, quick, care. 

In the following examples great care must be taken to put 
the tongue in the right position, especially in pronouncing the 
letters S' and 


price, a prime-minister, bravery, 

trouble, O'^dSbiS obedience, a widow, 1)^ 

: a street, ajofi «in4elligence, S'^ a story, {fijisSo a chariot, 
certain, •d’S'oSao a lesson, S'Sj5ai» diflSicnlt. 
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Exercise IT. 

An English translation of all the exercises that follow will 
he found at the end of the Telagu exercises- The numbers 
placed after the sentences refer to the paragraphs of the 
Grammar. 

Quality not quantity^* should be the motto of the student. 
The exercises therefore are not very numerous, but they should 
be thoroitgMy mmtered. After learning to read each sentence 
with a perfectly accurate pronunciation, the student should 
translate them into English, examine the construction, write 
them out in Telugu, and then turn to the English translation, 
and retranslate them from English into Telugu. In many cases 
also they may with advantage be committed to memory. 

Learn para 185 and para 231 of the Grammar. 

Zjt S6. 95. 185- 231. 

^S^SoeX) 95.' 185. 231. 

e5 rfeJSoS) 149. 95. 104. 231. 

SXr« 150. 98. 121. 

es 95. 121. 

TP* ^}O^Qoe5^ 150- 97- 121. 231- 

ro 

« SSbo-O ’^TSt’SX) 149. 126. 100. 

■^'^sSMeT* ^rs^ti. 121. 78. 105. 

es e5»arO«S^ 'l)g ^OOiX> 126. 109, i. 231. 

t^g’SSweS^ SSto-Q ^8-;i)3ex> 98. 121. 126. 

o xa«r* 121. 231. 

-Si •tr'er- ‘^4^ 109, !»• 
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Riercise V. 

The English verb to have is expressed in Telugu by the verb 
to be, followed by a dative case ; as 77* 

To my brother (there) is an umbrella. This equals — My broths 
has an umbrella. 

Learn para 235 and 268 of the grammar. 

95. 126. 231. 

63 SiOJO ^SS^TT*? 149. 100. 235. 

7T*^§ 'Sab. 139. 268. 

o 

S>r» 56 uS) 150. 109, b. 235. 

63 ;^0bXb«5^ 'WtSo 'Sab. 121. 268. 

63 109, b. 268. 235. 

Siio-Q S<r>tf7r><sS)6X) "S^. 114.) 125. 

•63 acsboo 109, b. 95. 231. 

CO 0 

63 oSbo’O oj “? 123. 105. 235. 

abo-o i^aip'ab "Sab. 125. 126. 

63 FT'SS^ 109, b. 

SXt" tJ^ab 63 XQer® 'Sab. 268. 231. 

-S» 7Sa«r* Ty»er» "aMfS^ 109, b. 

oSiT' "S^. 160. 129. 

^ ?3cr»7ha» 117. 

abo-0 feg 126. 644. 109, b. 

63 T&'Sb^beS^.^S^ dlK^-ST*? 129. 109, i. 236. 

S6o^5 ^Sje» "StT*? 126. 368. 236. 
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Kiercise VI. 

The following imperative moods, being in the bingulae, can 
be used to inferiors only. See para 134. strike Or heai 

(thou), g'tjj tie or bind (thou), "3^ go (thou), hill (thou). 

Bead para 232 and 234 of the Grammar. 

63 ^§'^(50 324. is understood, 232.) 

63 16 ^, §^ky>. 234. 109, f. 

CO ej 

SXr»^ 6f)rfT'5'^ 133. 134.235. 

7T“S6 =cr»er» S3 65S'5'fsS» '^iSo. 132. 268. 

fir*tf;^37V'6 ^b^3§ 2 §^Sb S^ifTT* 5'^. 141. 100. (or 2§3.) 

63 er>^d7V S'l^. 169. 

U83-*5o§o d^ifTT" "S^. 232, 

>CSSJ0-S^ej3bj esd&s god3§ 'Sg. 139. 150. 116. 134, 
(Sr'jfTV'Sl xT^er" S3 6SiS. 141. 

wa§ 134, 

63 234. 

63 TT^BiotS (^*3^) llV. 136. 

63 HjIjJJM ■^o^SJ Sr-sioexj dS^3, (•5r»433) -iSo^. 136. 

63 §^83 «r® 234, 109, f. 

63 ir"-C3b^i'5Si»ac) 234, 

sSsroh af'^iJTr’ g'|jj. 169. 

e =vr»S§oJJ sSsjyih (■5r’433) -^o^. 109, b, 

-C^O^. 232. 234. 
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Eierctse Til. 

Leam the following tense — 

SIN. 1. I am beating, or striking. 

Thou art beating, or striking. 

’oT^tSo He is beating, or striking. 

, MS S^'^efo^S. She or it is boating, or striking. 

PL. 1. are beating, or striking. 

2. S)j-<>5o 80 . Yc are beating, or strikin^f. 

"M.&F.- 3 T"iS& §*' 4 ai&? 3 ^ 8 o. They^ (m. p.) arc beating, or 
' “ striking. 

«£) They (n.) are beating, or strik- 

“ ing. 

Leam para 230 and 233. 


sj"’ 

^F.&N 


100. 234. 

Frvsyik) e e5$;5b ^o&So 153. 235. 230. 

■ 33^80 7T® ’CT'er’ §^^e$3:;T"j|^8b. 136. 150. 96. 

TT'SacjfiigTV'Bb iS §*’|jie$37T'j^tr>? 141. 153. 234. 236. 

« 59 =cr»er» §^|j55$3^^a. 163. 

e l^"3ASb ^o2Sb& 134.235.230. 

ft9«^^Sb‘ ITTr 144. 

§)DS) §^4oo?$077';\ W'? 234. 235. 

CO eo ^ 

S) «^0 iSjoaSbSo 133. 231. 

ST'tJA'SJ) W •QtS^’Sr’’^^ §^^e$3^j^?Sb. 141. (End of 136). 
?ir»8S es Sbo&fe §^t»efo«vr^&? 235. 

Sj’ ^sses) §*’^«fo7r^aSb? 146. 146. 234. 

^S8o 137. 146. [167. 233. 

0 &S'^ab 1S4. 

2 
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iSbo-O ■33’^SJ 231. 

SsSsSm i^l^e^S^S. (Or SSiS/VO) 

«3 =C2r«er» S”©^ 644 . 234. 

Exercise Vllf. 

Read introductory note to exercise 5. In such sentences the 
verb (except when it is negative) is sometimes omitted. 

fflcp>& ^ot^SSboS S)oex» 152. 235. 

Tr°^ S5b)^{Sb e52»2joe>3S^, "^i^oSboj&iTibiSS 'SMXIiOWrS^ 
174. 167. 233. 

es ;^y'S3-'>S§ es^ex) '7^’Sex) 

153. 151. 

eSeSSlI SScr>t) i3&r°^^55bj-»asb e^oo^Sj^ 
l^'3ex>^sbj^ 137. 177. 167. 

edS)KJ ;3os5«^;i-cp>ex) 139. 151. 100. 

7T” ^f)lx7r’8§ §^SSTv'^ix> 141. 268. 

« es^^sb 

ef)Sj_<5§ d^JjTT' "Sg. 160. 232. 

W2}-»J5be5^ ^;^0. 151. 109, d. 

7T‘ «f)Si^7V'8§ oSbo-0 woS ^?^a. 141. 
es ■^OeT* 'SooogSj^ iSsr»sSosSoiSv ^Ss^TTvoii) /T’^oa 
118. 177. (Or ■^^SbeS^ 110. h.b.) 

?SSr^ sS^ooa "iSiSb. 178. 

^sajsboa aS^oc^ex) ’^Sb. 174. 

zxjaA'u’ss'iSb 2jg'dSor% "iSfiSb. ;^^?Cu'5r’!6 
asboa diT^eb. 126. 155. 172. 169. 


v5-»e7» 
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ar»b’o4^?5aSSbjL (£w-»?So + «)o2^tSc>.) 151. 135. 

-i^iSx) X&€^ ^TT'JlSSco. 132. 

§^fc>e5^ Xofc)«o §^^?^;cp^Co. 232. 
go^ X&c6r>lSsSxi o32J§^o2Sb Xohvo 

Exercise IX. 

The five following exercises should be learnt whilst studying 
Chapter vii of the Grammar. Before commencing them tho 
student should read to the end of para 207 of tho Grammar. 
o3oe§oex)7V“JSS ?r7V> S^^lT’eSb. 141. 134. 

55 t^r-SSaSi 234. 235. 

e TT’oa es es^ssb ’STtv® §^^i 6 S>. 153. 231. 

uo^ek> S3a ;<0fc)O0 §^g7r’&. {Or 

Scr»t5b es §^|5>'?r'55b.i' 134. 235. 

es es TV’^^ej^Sb §^43 :t“JS3. 153. 109, f. 

sis^nio €3 ■S'TT’ 

&0S) ^oasbSo 

£icr»?5c) WiSeT* 53 §^^0(S. 134. 

TT’iS’S ^(^a. 

gxp> §^g7T“t5b.> 145. 146. 

« l)OSSb §^|37 T"tt>.> 169. 235. 

CO Q_ eo 

« •Oj5^^o^S5b WoaSS §^^‘er“?Sb. 151. 

Exercise X. 

Like are conjugated to tie, or hind, -tfo 

to Mil, to go, to. mount, to put 

or place, -i^tSic^ii to read, to pevre, g'&Tiofej to wash. 

Before reading thejfollowing exercise conjugate each of the above 
verbs throughout. 
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(Or sSS.) 154. 100. 

fir'6^X)7V’6 ?<b^S§ jisSc) g*^. 141. 232. 284. 

€3 IT’^ ■SJ'TT’ 109, b. 235. 

k^-^sis KQ€^ ZtS" '^ex^So •tfoa^T'dfo. 153. 129. 234. 

■S3i5^43ft:55S(» 8 r*cx 3 cr»exj z>S' cSj^^’^ewsfi ■jSo&TT'Ca. I6I. 78. 
€9 g'fc)^^jS»^Sb S'.tf,<S^ •v^oaTT'-sy'? 232. 

CO 

Sir'll ir‘<So'^SS33?So SbSS'pJeOOoTT’ •tfoaTT’TT®? 169. 235. 

■sj'JSa S)^ s3^^^SS^r<'^^ 2Joi5So^ ■S^TT’So. 

S3ir«5o TV’S) "^03^61 TP’S) 'SP^TT'? 

Q CO, 

7i’cS5b0'5'e)Ji» way'BaSo ‘3^15’ A3b. 232. [251. 165. 169. 

et^dib « ^9i SbSSyiSb 'S^lT'dSb.^ 114. 

■^^43 T^cSSao-s^w^Su ■ST’jSo ?5;Sa3,ai,5Sc>3aJA8§ lei. 

*^£$03 132. 

ro 

gXr>SS 235. 

ftT’S'oiSSa <^e>r»8§ 'l51. 235. ('sr»8a f WoZSSa.) 

§^o2^8o '^e>r*8§ ’SpTT’iio. §^otSSa ‘SzSoT^dSSo ■sC>;t"ESo. 151. 

Sa§j_, r^tiSo 196. 

7<b^^t^^oSo ^b^SS» 129. 232. 

■5Ptfo«l6 ST'X-ST’i? '^%-» 

(■S3'B&+«9o2^Jfi.) (Or iiiS.) 196. 100. 

\ 

^(${^£$33 -i^2^S$0(S. 134. 234. 190. 

S>r»fi& -Sa ^<5g'£S» ^^yd^cooTT’ -tfSOrJ" 0“.^ 169. 189. 

^tJ'O'ex) 7 T”’" ^ 3 oS)^r»^^ 1 j|jO(S. 100 . 
es ■ 5 ’/\‘ 3 ’U 0 TT’ i 3 oSXr>tS wo. 128. 134 . 

7 r ■^ag'^ « s 3 br»oe 5 ^ in. 128. 134. 
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TT 232, 234. 235. 

» S'er’OJ 100. 

Eicrcise XI. 

Before reading tlis exercise learn to the end of para 209 
of the Grammar, and conjugate each of the following verbs 
throughout in the same manner as viz. — 

Sa64j tomt, g'^jbtj to hear {a child), to say, S)^i 3 

to hear. 

■^njb S^otooTT^AJa. 668. 209. ; 

■^'SnSb S^oir’oT’l 134, 209, 235. ym 
^ ej^^So §^o4r’TP? 134. iZ5. Cc-t^ 


r ‘ida/. 


-Si es^ai ^16^ rTT^fSj. 209. 
ar»5S) e oSoovJjSm 209. U MJ 

« aO(S S^odT’^Sb. 234. J ^rU/ Md t.f ■' 

es 109, a. 209, 2Zb,^ ’/i (t ' 

dS C^SdSaJO^ 668, 109, d. \h\.fyli^ Ji^-. ’ / ‘ '' 

& SSr'2to<S;3o^ 208. \%i.Mi(/(d k ■ 

^tig esarsoAfi rsf^^a. 150. %<i^.ida 4 Ai^i^wdud > 

WtJiSb "^oSoTT^dSb? + 148, ' " 

ar>J6 5"|j Soir'TT’.? 208. 233, ^ /<^Ua.cl 

Sjr»Si3(S^O& SjSSy^p’ Btt^TTo} 668. \Z2$iw( 

QodooTTjL^'' 148. 235, 208. 

208. ^ j’ 

O -tfsS^dSj 236. A 1 

W tinJln Je 'm\ IhWi'n^ 

e 208, Aus/d. 
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EiercUe XII 

Before reading this exercise learn to the end of para 219 of 
the Grammar, and conjugate each of the following verbs 

throughout in the same manner as '^SeJSooio, viz.—* 

to write, S^cSSxiii to cut, "^ejSsfc) to fut, sSbr* 

cSSooio to shut, sJ*cS5jj6j to four, bdSosh to ofm. 

134. 148. 217.235. 
wtJasb ^2 s«5;5m 2i7. 

■57“So XoioejSb ^25tS;S» ^>5o? 21'J||234. 242, 

S3S Xoho^ ^JSSS^Sm ‘^^TT'dSb. 217. 646. 

« SSS) 134. 234. 217. 

eSdSbKi asSJSw ^er> ^trexj loo. 211. 242. 

;^ti77VS3. 217. 232. 

SJcn>5S es ^^t$SSx> 235. 

e3 ^^^f^S3b3 «S£tf7V" 134. 

tt S5S> IJ’/V "SexMg. (Or ^030.) 

«c*i)i5 ^-o^exj 139. 100. 

0 iSroSia&'^otSo 109, d. 668. 

O air*Cb S3?5jpiJb 134. 235. 

« oir»Si3iSsSo^,;«^^ 161. 668. 232. 

tt ^T3^e» 236. 

”^*^0 

CS §438 SS»c«>§,,,^6. 

«^OS^ 5Sxi^&, 'sg. 311. 282. 184. 116 
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109, b. 235. 

s4*S), -OsJji^-sy^a ^5$3e» 211. 153. ii7. 234. 

es Sj'ooog. 216. {Or ^000.) 

fiT’jjTT’SS =C3^er» 8jS?)7r’dSb. Ul. 646. 
es «Jex)^ l>?7y*'SJ’? tl^CjTV" SSbocxog. 219. 2I6. {Or SijT^ooo.) 
a §431 o3br»ft), §431 0ooog. 211. {Or b.) 

-Sa 4Se>5^ 5s, 63 &,iaxig. 219. 216. 

Eiereise XIII. 

Before reading this exercise learn to the end of chapter vii 
of the Grammar. 

fiT'tjTT’SS S)^3b^ I)0 -l37T”5o. 63e}l3gsSM '^£0! 141, 

134. 189. 224. 

S).t5bj|^ 'CT'er® s3'iT'gcS$)SSi»ex3 &0-O7r’SS3. 232. 234. 

I)0'v37r’'sr'? tr’Siorlj^ SiS-OtT^ST? 232. 96. 224. 

•ST’SS zsa ao43i ^5-0 ■SC’TT'TP? hi. II 6. 189. 

Zj ^ cn 

?jl\o-0;sr»t6. 143. 224. 

■sr>8;5o2J8S) &So-S)'£r’aSb. 232. isi, 224. (■5r'8S) + wo«8S).) 
cir> fi^J^TT’iSc) 6ficooJSb ?('o4oe)^ lS^5o. 225. 242. 

TTSX)^ ?(ohvSb ’i-QTTiki. 123. 225. 

©tS^JSb ■ST'So 0o2J5o ■^•S), go43i 196. 116. 

fir{J7V>8S aexj^Trj^Sb. '6! 225. 134. 

^^gSb?$37T°j^^? 232. 

63 153. 227. 

■^SSb^, iSfS S}0iS§ 396. 144. 232. 
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Kierebe XIV. 

Chapter viii of the Grammar requires no exercises, as those 
given in the Grammar are sufficient. The tvjo following exer- 
cises should be learnt whilst studying chapter ix of the Grammar. 

eScSSbS i£iox)7r>tSa. 246. 

141. 100.246.251. 

^53(5^ 55bS)lk. 238, 2. 172. 246. 

T^’dSboAsSM essb 7T"S3a§ ^o&. 232. 261. 

ZS’S SjS'^ 5§ sJ^e^oS f 160. 246. 

2Xj-»& SSSi^TT^JSb? eJoJJSS^Sbo^? 160. 236. 

Woa3&T“? 246. 235. 

o5MS^7T”!firo! S)3-»8S "^43 6iSc53cr»KJ =vr'er» eso^SgsSboTT' 

ss^^:7'50. ■^S543,«30^) ^o&. 649. 161. 123. 159. 

e3 ;5S e^efcofi? 248. 235. 

escsSosJajal "3^, es Aof^B tt®. 251. 

ej^jSb •Oo'ir'^^^oe^d*o» '3^cJ®cx»7r’asb. 250. (-OotJ + eS(|^o 

e^25b+e9oc».) 246. 

^§'^(S§ 55^6^ essod^. 253. 

Ocr»5c) fSj’^cSSbeX) q-^Tr'CS? 264. 

TT’^ e5 FTiio}^ 254. 

Sto^So t5oe5iJ^tJaSM I). 6. aSiSik 234. 254. 

e 7T' ■^S§ gfiSoS. 128. 117. 254. 

230238S TV’S) ■^exn>& TV'S)' SisSy'S^T" xScr'OTT’Tr'? 166. 169. 

^Skl V> Nb\^J5i» ^Bs^poaiga . ^8o7^^! SSBol^i^a! 
Scr*Oc3r’dSb S'^^ew '§^;T*?r? 163. 264. * [260. 

8S^oaT»e» SioT’O tSx'-O, TP. 239. 254. 
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Kurcise XV. 

©eJeSo W '?>o-vSb§”o^7T'jj^eSb. 163. 257. 

23^ 6"J?/T“6§ <9|, {^&§*'oi>j;3^dSb. HI. 232. 234. 257. 
^OiSb eSh 5fi>§^0(S. 257. 

CO ^ 

e>deSo «|jex> ■^s»§^o&3oxr^dSc>. 257. 

■uJ2So;g)§^. 236. 257. 

& oSboaSb 258. 

Sir'JSb es 230^ SaoeS ^-CS^S^odj^fio? 134. 

« 232. 234. 257. 

escssbsj lexi^b 23SS-<o -i52S)^§^o4oo;7”^dSb. 159. 260. 

s>r» e^O.cS.TT'S ;Sa§ "SC* , eS ;3o?CS 5'^3b§^> • 141. 261. 259. 
w o co’ a— 

« ■g^AeT’ex) loo. 257. 246. 

€3 7>sSr»^i) ef>o«r“ ^sSoi^S) sJ*ooo 7T^^.’ 246. 
e ^^T7°e>3 TT’. 100. 735. (Or fesSaSo, or 5&§''’S).) 

go ©SljL ’’'3®- i^r l5^S6, or 

1643 fiT’tf/V’S go43§ ^sSjg'sJ^ooa, aoy’ex) tJ&g” t 7“. 
141. 116. 735. (Or or 5;&§*'S).) 

oST'SMSjSodSo §6C>^oa)?50. biSaS' 668. 250. 

CO CO CO 

o3^{5o C5 ^dJJoSba ^ o^ oojo-Q7T°Sa.3 261. 262. 

oSbo-O 2 j5'43 ^omov), sSoSo-OTcrdSb. 261. 
es uSo^B 00, TT®cr» 265. 

T3^er» ^J5b§^. 134 . 266. 

•r" 
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Eierelse VII 

No exorcises are required on chapter x of the Grammar, as 
those already given in the Grammar are sufficient. iTie Jive 
following exorcises should be learnt, whilst studying cK&ptferii of 
the Grammar. In this exercise, which is in the form of a con- 
VEKSATiON, ^ represents an Englishman, and ^ a native 
servant 

The small English letters placed after words refer to the 

foot-notes, 

17°. 134. 246. 

(a)- 240- + 

q. hir 17° 2T7. 2S4- 235. 

25-£)^;^a. £)cp> ^TP€X) *^oSo<S.(‘^^4e)0£S.) 

240. 114. 120. 100. 292. 

^Scn>&! €5 20wSXr»^ 

^ODO, “Sooog. 254. 134. 292. 735. 216. {Or 

or l5fi)§^^.) 

(a), "S?f>'?PrSoS. 240. ("S^*^Sb + e^oS.) 

g. 9ivSir>tS 2i)ex)^. 

ga^jri ^TT^cssisScooo ^sbSaTT'sSj. 236 . 

q. e ‘SoJSb &^exj ISi&g' tp. *735. 

■ST". -JPexi SSAsi^oootfS. 254. 250. 

•3. 325-&; SSAsTodbiJa. ^^5" ‘sT. 236; 261. 

^ c>o o 

NOTES (a).' l^Jie word (pronotmced 4S^o) witl ot pteasurCj 

and when thus used, signifies (yoi/tr) wiU {be done). It is used by ftn inferior to a 

; . .. . 4v 'j . ■' ■ Vi , ‘ - w' ■ 

B^pei^r to expresA assent^ and may be oompared to the old English expression — 
Your serv&nt, 5*V,’* It cannot bo litewlly translated, but may be rendered by 
snch English expressions as — Yes, sir”. " Very well, sir*\ ** Very good} sir”- 
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Eurclse XVII. 

In this, conyersation ^ represents an Englishman, ^ n 
harseke^er (^^^aT’asb), and 3^ a servant (S^g'jSo). 

g. g'g, |j^r •JT’. [Or s§S).) 100. 735. 

-diSsia faj. bcS}§^d 

0 , 

g. eS^iSbiJ^sSw "^iSa. "grTV* 

S^Siy\ 276 , Note. 

?<6. -t^SSjj faj. ■^43;&o-u) 2r7V> ^^SSblT’SJoiS. l61. 240. 

S'‘®^?S0 s^t^rr'^ ^0i3i ■S^2r®efc;T^^Sa. zt” 6 n5cp>S)0-CSb. 

Ej. -dehSM r«l. ^Scn’Si^^SJoiS. 240., (tir”&;^riyb+ 0o<S.) 

6j. eSdSbfS qw (^KS^a? 292. 235. 

KJTJ^tiO'SrQ 2J(2 'CT’d ■S:5g' 236. 292. 

g. ^C^SsSbj S3 235. 

-^has S^CJtV'S (S3 ■^&7T”So.) 141. 

g.' §"€3^553 (S™tJ7r<’{50 141. 125. 292. 

^ATj^tJoa. er*S©l S^-O’? S^tSTT&S^ ^Sj)-?r>ASb. 240. 

g. fiT'J^TT’tSo S’^SSba So^'j^'tT’.’ "^ao.’ 234. 

IS^. -^^cSsSm "^ciSaa^sSaa TV’P (h), (275. 283.), M|^e» go-r” 

■^S3§^^iSa. (277. 283 .).§‘''o'SS»^S43I S>8o§.646. 240. 

9. WdabS ^2?<5£n>;3 |'^6l "3 123. 139. 

ro • ' 

'^J^oa. ;<b^aio So|_, l^taSo ■3?^?5a. (:^25b+«o^.240.) 
a. £r’87^37r>{SS Scr*^ "3 |)^xr=? 141. 235. 

^ ro 

3^. eS'So^ ^Jo' 33»)^ S-^Sa fh), "a? 
ig. «‘33 d77”j|^Tr»? 125. 

^7y>^lS> (b), SQao§^3 257. 
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a"eJ7r!5o §'^6§ XotDoSo •agiT’Co? 

7^i;y'JJf3^7V* ?Cofc>e)fe ‘S^TPOci. 169. 

9. eScXSoKJ ^^T^TP? ;<ir»dS^6§ ’S^TT’TT’} 125. 

(Or ^o<STr°. 295.) (Or ^8e5^.) 

■ 3 ^. (^0(S&.) 125. 236, 2, (Or ^&e5^.) 

a. ^oir°'U^? SaSji_<S"§7T^ 169. 

do^8S. s5?3o;T^^^^O(S. 240. 

CO 0 ^ 

NOTES, fa ) See Note on preceding exercise, (h) The words hut and 
or rug therefore are joined to the sentence which precedes them, and a Slight 
pause is made after them. 

Exercise XVIII. 

In the three followiDg conversations ^ represents an 
Encjlishyian, and fin a respeetahle Hindoo, This and the 
following conversation are given in the grammar pg. 134; but 
they have been somewhat improved, 
q. 53 ejSir^orr’SoTV’JSb Sbo-S-SP^Tr? 141. 237.308. 
fro. SSio-O^^. 308. 236. 

e3c38b^ heSeJd&oJSb 2Jdi5aXo^'^;T'.> 139. 163. 237. 

It®. Tr*?) (a),i5(3£)^ =or’er> ‘S'Sb. 248. 306. 

a. ©cSSj;^ 8os5r«?& ^ioo^o43'5r’&? 97. 333. 

* CO 

gr>. ■ST’So;^ xT'er" sSbo-Q-sr"'^. 168. 308. 236. 
a. •sT’SiJCScr® wt)53boXo'53’^7r’? 176. (■5r°cSc>+ g^{6.) 

'O' Co 

In',' ■S»2^43 escSSbS 7r'SD '(680), wosSb^fo 

■spSb'S’tSb. "SocS^ 'CPer* wosSbjXo^JSb, 167. 

g. eSdSbJ^So SoS^'SeX) 169. 300. 

Ir.. ;5ex>«0& 

g. edSjtfSo ^S3boco;3' SSbo-O Ks^iSxtX) 169. 300. 

tr>. edSbSSo vr>er> ;<b^ex> TV'S /jrj, 5^>o•0£) 

Sbo-OO. 308. 
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■?r’exn>'g' s&o^zrf 

fj--'. oSbo-0'^ TT’S), tflr>>e^«x» ^sr^SSboS "^{Jb. 328. 

£W& 319. 

Sr». (b), (Oir'tSb) 'Si&X'Tr’? €5X^sS ^ oSb dSS^sS 

■^aSb. 238. 100. 645. ^ 

a- S3cp> ae>3 1j2izr>? 308. 

^ ^ CO O 

Ijt. TV'a (a), -W°&. 308. 236. 

NOTES. ( a) See note on Exercise 17. (h ) It is often impossible to translate 
doZr> literally. It is frequently a more exclamation, and here expresses tliffi- 
culty in giving a direct answer to the question. It may be translated by the 
English* expression oh. 

Kxercise XIX. 

jbcT'So ^Sct'-OtT’-d^.) 

XT’. ^Sa-o-OSTSSb. [165. 169- 

g. WoeJJSb 5Sbo-0 237.306. 

Srj. eS^SSb. iSbo-O"^. 248. 236. 308. 

9. cBjdi^ SSbo-Oa? 308. 

^ CO 

fr». S'^oJiuTr’ 109j t. 310. ^ 

g. ■^exp'JJb ^4oo;Jo43Q.^ 333. 

It”. «)& ^er> SSbo-a^. 168, & 167, em?. 308. 
g. faj, Sj'^TT’eSSbex) 55?3S.? 242. 

Ir^. Tb^^tfrasijjTV® -8? ~^otio fi^Sbivjej^joo'^. 

g. WbJ^! =cr>€7" & ■goi&f ;;^5SMo^5bo-0 ^bl^o^exi 

ef>§^iSI ■^CbS'cy"? 242. 

Ir». T’VS^VO X^SoS" ('hj, ‘^Bbtia. 

SSaJ^ex) Xo&)e}So ]^ex)'d8bS$S.> 15I. 

In>. J&sSt’So "SoJSb 5Sxr»aSo Xo&JoSa. CSoj^Cb^JS.) 

g. 'SjoJSb'^Cj -s^oabj SboCJsSM "^eSb.^ 30 5. 7 . 4:^7 

fi «• r *»! «. w sh«A . , 

I IMtltuI, AF t-.i.'X 
i' 
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es sScisSex) X’^g' ('c;, oS'So ?S«5o, 

.^.-S^SJSm 258A^8b. 33S, W4. 691, 

0 

q. 8j§^^r^S>§ SooeS, ^■S^^oiT'Sa? (Or a>§%§j^ 

8§.) 685. 

f!r>. MS gor»S5' •3T“8 (zab^Ti^eo). 236. 

g. sSdeSSo^o^ 2jS'ep»No‘^ ^•iS^§^o4r'Tr°.> 'iSs' 

^^35m -5^5^ "^TT”? (Or «£i6S)jL.)l63. 691. 237. 
Sr». T^T^iinsSMTV e3o2$8b 8 j§' er>No'^ ^•{S^i^o&r'Sb TV’S), 
8j§^4_gj^^J«Sb sr*4!oS)cn>2J ervSo ScT’-sr 5s»§^S) sJ^'evco. 
q. ^52^^00 i^^CraSSMTT’ s5ir»i3iSM«r* ■^T^8b?242. 

Ir”. s5j-<>;35Sboe5^^. 236,2. , 

“ . * ■ 

g. gSSjbSo 

fr>. qasSbi ■^^7T”So. 

NOTE, fa) ooisisb Jlifa-suZijjata-w, ‘^exy'^ EllorCf Bezwara are three 

towns in tho Northern Circars connected hy canals, See note on exercise 17. f c) 
Soucars arc Native Banker s, who also engage in Trade. 

Eicrcise X\. 

^5SSb S>T^&? 306. 

Sr». 316- 

g. SlT’ (■^J5o + "^Slo.) 

f!r>. TT t)8b ^•^TV’SSbd&g. 306. 

q, Sir* go43 

fSro, sSr> SS&S&ifT^a-sy^. 306, « 

&r*3 335.306. 

Ir». ■^exnSo. (i^TP jui^erstood.) 306. 
q . g S'^58 ^o2Sbr®a(S{w 



It®. sSr» -OrS^lS^rrbSKr^eS sS^i^twe-eS^ -srgzsgsSoj 

■^^Tresb Tessas', e3dtS)S^S<r*isr 75r»J^;gjSM')S)^sSi3 ss^ 
73r*rSb. (-0^^ + + 7r»iS5.) 

g. acr»Co 'Saot^oSboa 0^^^^eji)? 162. 319. 646. 

Ir». iSvoHatisSxy, 318. (’^sSba is understood.) 
g. Oor»JSo 'So^To^'Sr’lSo? 319. 238, 2. 

It®. "^SSo {Or oy®2»AS>.) 316. 

Sir® S'J^dS'siM (H)g + ^f^-) 

Sr®* S'^ds^SSbo '^dSatSo. sJgJS;6^<3SbsSM '^^J5o. 276. 

€3dSb!^ § ^3 ■^S5br®^<l SS» S'^-MTT'iSS? 242, 1. 
fr®. ;^ex)^ sSxr»ek>~^v Ccr®'^oaj-®e> 3 . 
g. S)r® e5^S)§ 'Sfe^dooTT' 

It®, es! ■£S'2ii^§’^*^3^iS3.^0iSb'S5br»& ?S6ti>.e>5 

CddC£>^^ ^oS^dSo *^£10 300. 

It®. tSS>. («)«fS>l i^Sj^S.) 

siiJsSbj oSjoCJ? 

It®. sSxr9& SJod^ao. (C&''>^c»r®e>3 is nuderstood.) 
a. IbSS cSoSX) fir“«oSo^oSf 

^ Q 

It®. WsS^! e54ooo5ofi3o3'dSc) 'S^&o&. (240.). ooxSiSxi aS^S/r® 

^•C^§^dSb. (OrS^dSa.) 

Sto-® ^8l S8A ^sS^dfo ■s^’?r*&? 
f!r®. ‘^l^TT’S) 'S6CX)O(S7r»0 ‘S^^ir’iSu. 165. 
g. ?3d^c5Slr'dJ:;7'? «3oSsir*dS^? 236. 

It®. S3d^;SSlr®d^'^.* wzfjsi^ TTSo *5^ ;3S) lbej$ 

1^'i^r’ofcr'rSb. 286. 
g. s{)b-ba fa;. i5e7®o. 

NOTE, (a) Th^^ord EaoOd is very commonly used in oonyersation, and 
anawera to tlie Bngtiah expiiaaion very good, or very well. 
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Exercise XXI. 

The ten following exercises shonld be read, whilst learning 
Chapters xii and xiii of the Grammar. 

In this conversation g represents an Englishman, and Jj» 
a Native Munshi (sSmOS*..). 

q. ar»S0 ■ff^55'3;ab? S'osSro? 347. 236. 

sSm. g'wSoa (34a).=sr»So -g’SSeSsSj. 347. (F«?. T’SS'S.) 

^Saroa^o<E! 63 254. 

jSm. iS^aitSa (351.). S'cJoSoj "^TTV" "^^50 '^^ly 

^<S^7r} 363. 

q. fXr-Sa (369.). §^a 297. 

?Sx>. iSbo-OaoiS (240.) (a.). S'osio iSbo-Oa. "^TV” 

^^^oa. 308. 

g. 2>3-»8b eJJtfSSba (^cSSaXoTr’.? 370. 
sIm. e)^^sS33 •iJasJX'yASb 7V“»' (h), (^cSSb'^^Sb. 370. 372. 
g. fflcp''5b «3oeJ 3>S{J7V“ -v^iSbsS SJg) (367.). §^o'3;S» 
ssbj^ '' "i^ao^o^. 

•aeJSba (c). pJ^^JbbaTT’ 

g. S>r»5b 7T® ^%3^Sr3 an^^eJTT’ a^sS’^nS). 364. 

sSoi. SSbo-OZjoa (240.) fa.;. SXr'So ‘^77’ 
agSS'^tJ'^ZSb. 236. 369. 

g. S)a-»8b e3er>X> ^Jr^^iSbs ’^dSbTPii) (366.). =tr”€r» tJ^5;5)e» 
J^o X’i^s’ (h), ^E)§7r> ag!5e)?):^a. 364. 

sSxy. i6<^5Sb> 'T»2Jo<S. 'vT'er* tr*^. 240. 306.. 

g. =07*^ e3<S6!ro?55i»77”^J?!5^a (313.). 

(372.). Olg)?5’Ji» (205.). "3 $ SS^TT’? 
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3i». -O^SSmCcJ. )SS) a,5'43 X;Si>S’ 

(SOO.), e*S»tp^g,-r»{JaM7r' eso XotooSb ■arT»jS2r-Rje& ss^’s'- 
^^o& (876. 240.). "Sodfo Xofe30iar»'5' aSdSs'^dS)0<S. 

g. ©oJj «S»^g^.5 {Or vulgarly ?3»<35r»). 235. 

SSba. ftS^SJOiS (248. 240,). 7r» tSov^jTV'B dg^SSaj. 141. 306. 

g. ifooOa . XoiaoS6 Tr>i5^ 

(367.). 7r>ex)«b Xot)oSb 6o&. 

oSaa. -QiSsSaii (e}> TT'ixSa Xo4oej& oS^!^o<5. (oJ^A5b+ WoS, 240.) 

KOTBS. (a) i£>i>Dd+«5od. 240. See note on exercise 20. (h) See note on 
'exercise 17* (c) See note (Hi exercise 16. 

Exerel|«J»ll. 

In this conversation ^ represents an Englithum and 
a palwngwin becvrer (sS^COJ^) at Masnlipatam. 
q. T^cSSbo^Sfea ^exr»5c> ^^'SpSo. (364). 

8S^cwr»«jASj sir®^4S». (Or '^exr'Bl) (Commonly .ibis's.) 
85^. -uXStSaa. (a). TCofesej^ •rr»o513^Sb? (364). "^oiSa Xo- 

toO*ij3'? (237.) (Commonly tT’S'S.) 

Q. "Sooa&Bo! "^oaso Xot)«& •cr® (360). ;3^C»;<b 

X'otje>d& TJ'SS-CSiySj. (863. Commonly -O^-*^) 

55 ^. -OeJsSM. (a). ^otJiSboa 8S^cwr*«» ■8?a'SsS6<S.> (•B’tf- 
■3ab+»Q(S.) 162. 347. 240. , 
e38S;6&. 

aS^. ©diSsmg, ©r* l5aT*8 ’CPCT* w&^. (306.) e3S&^s5o "Sr^cBa 
■^ 80 . 872. 

sfeo-oa. (b). ^^^asopasoKbSai (®™-) 

ar*. •SMdtJSig'^ifoa. all. a^o. 

4 
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^ . SSio-OQ. or b^rjo.) 

2S^. -acisSM. (a). [736. 

q. 8r®oan>e» eo2^J6 oS-^TT'TT'? (o). 

«S^. oS-O^Tr'iSboa. 240. {!6^7r»sSx> + &0&.) 

a. *1)2S gr^aKrT ^oS8o.> 306. 

^ a 

s5^. 240. + ©ofi, the ^ is inserted for^enphony.) 

g. »<3'sr"8 s3So^ TT'/v' fSor*8er* 

•3o»§. (See end of para 167.) 

sr*. -O^^Sm. faj. ejSbj2Js5M§^<5!ji» a^2>^e» ■sn>c5^i6o<S. 240. 

347. (■g'JSUftSs + ©0(S.) , V, ,. 
g- -Soot^ •ff'sS'S^Sb.’ 347. 

eS*^. ^n^wiSoS, ©^ Sar»^J'053 jJci&^cJiSboS. (iJ *oiSb+©o5.) 
q. p3bo-Oa. (bj. tSSSxySSsSoo &^67V bf&S^ tr'iS'S^fc. 

736. 364. tSaaoiSi sSaT^o :Sao?S 

Hinds.) 253. • 

8S^. ©oooiSb f^iSbooS. (§^i&ejo+e)o5. 240.> (Gram. |^ex).) 
a. sScr-TP^ ■S^lT’Sc)? 123. 

~ , O CO ' ■ 

sS^. ?<a&-5y‘tS gisr^T^ .(d) (■S^lPSSi?+Woi.) 


q. ssbi^g ' ■ . - ; V, 

S5^. (■g-e^^4^©P*-5 


{^TT^SSaa +;©qS,) 2|i)ii>';.: 


^■ ■; . ...f,- r:^: y.y,. ; > A, ■/,;::, ./-y ■-Uv'.';:' ■ . 

■■; f ': >-'y ■ ■■ .•■ v'*.. 

•KOTl»*^r(h) See.n^i^'on 30* 

■partof 
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Eurcbe XXIll. 

8^^ ajS* sif*cx» (402), ©8jp.2^ 2 j5' 

sir»J>?4' ^Ijjsxrij^ aiS* 56oO s5odSD tSr'-O (668), «a 

SJ^oboT^fifo TTiO, (387,3) (a), SSbo^ ^oScM ^oSfSa 

X’ASsS', (109, e. 295.) (a), « SSm^SS (404), SoiSb §^!&- 

(410. 283. 247.). 0?3j>iSb 5Sb8^§' -Oi^- 
■sr»& ej tioekt ?St'-0, sSm^So ^dSbSi.S' (272), sSr»8:y?(Sl5^ 
(402), SSoiSb r^SSar'O, 0»-^lbab KASbS' (713) (a), ^{J§- 
SSwXo-ss^&i 8'e»Na;Sb. (165. 840. 879.). 

NOTE, (a) See note on ex6rci$e 17* . . 

CieretiallXlV. 

-1 !’ 

8i!r Otr^oI&dSb ^vki (»42.). e)«SiCii SSsir'g 
(174. 9T. 300.). WlJdS) Tig S6s5T»&S)i «J;5 Wo-sr* g-O;^ 
(40$), :0%^-5y'S>§ ■^a^o^ASb (261.). Tig^iSo 

aSsSajoeT® tJfS WOir* (a), hs^-^- 

^^o^^ ^3aASo. (6) (246.). ’Os^'33'dSj ^!6 ■rir'0(SeigsSMS5o ^er* 

^ir-^ sSo^ao-ab§^S), f3b|3JS»7V* ^oTSaSs X;&g' (295. 310.) 

(c), asf§ S&dOfii. (308. 834). 

NOTis. (ct) ^<33b&a^5dS»to 'means to f^end, (h) bi53’4$M*«o» . past yerbal 
participle of . The'expr6SSion,,’<((*«“^ has nearly ttbe Sflibo meaning aa 
to become, (c) See note on e^ert^ 17. ; 

ial^be'lXV.’ ' 



e JDOiS diolSASb ( 123 . 1 ^’ 1 .)(cl). 

O^ydfo « TT“aj* Zi^ T®d8i "^^O-p, J5 t<>^ ^SS 5§^S;!3!» (112. 

125 . 257 ,). Wooa"^ ©a T^S) ( 310 .>y 6 ;> 

^5 S'^SSiS'^ab X; 3 bS' ( 169 .) (h), ^goSbu oJ^eSsSw- 

j 5 ^ JSb^;^t» (SoSs i&)^ciSSx)i» sSlSv&. ( 779 . aSSbuo, KbosSw.) 
HoiBs. (a) jBo£ means to atomuL (b) See note on exercise 17 . 


Exercise XXYI. 

2^5” ©ajoer* 2 j^ 1 ^© 5'g> (86.342.). ©a ©%_5 

SSbaueS^ ( 402 ), ©S)^« 3 » ^o'S.^a 

(396. 858.). gjB'TT'iSb © ^0 &>§' ■JS?-®©, T3r"S)S)a-»a8 


35ir®SoeJj’ (403.), ^s5 oSS^i5boi^;^;(a) ©sStJej e5^2j^ 

8J§' SS'SftJb (129.). SSb^XsioeoASbjj^ 

©a ro5b§^^», ©^j^ «bo^^<s (6), ©r^ai 6tr> (e) 

ejS' XPOOO (402), ■ZT"<0aa-’2^ ■^'?3SSb. ©0(^43 © ^oojg 

^(S (407.), ^a5 ©exs' (407.), ;^© x5^S5o, ir»wg (d), 

S)oij _0 aosSoifoS)^^' Sa-»i^ 3 Sb. (let.) 


NOTES, (a) Lifefflfftlly by didne authority j equivalent to the English esfssdi* 
aioji by cko/nce, to assemble* (c) Froitt- a head* 

jwr fteod i e. each, (d) See note on exercise 17 . 




Exercise XXVlf. 


■r 


r. 


g>r 2*^ S)^|6Sj, 6o-3;* (801.). ©gab Ts'ftjL 

'B«7r» ^dSaJ^sSbaSSo (381CV8S6) '^g,® ^»£» &?S)§*'0 

S3f*ooo ( 402 ),. 

'{^v; mS:^ ear xabifi (884. jss.) 

-'y , y ■ ■ ■ ■ ■-■^ . 
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Eierebe mill. 

8j9^7T*dSb -Oi^oar^o^ Zj^ S32Sb§*'o4oj-' 

(163. 257. 3t^. 403. 404.), « "^Sa^sT* rsS^OSi) ^Sr^’O, tpg 
(402), oT'430cr»Jj &§i3eSr» ^o<S& (295. 358.).e3^yiSo 
g'S^oeS*^ 2 j^ 43 es ■0^^'sa^o^^5b i5T»-0 — “&» S»o'5'cJS> 
er»Tr“, iSbi^ASo §^|3i^s5aa S)ir»8o (5h7r> 7V'», 

(381, 382. 390. 327.) ©oSbsSo sSr' ^^ctSSmOo SJ*«§0!5^S)»»— 
C5S) fq^} ■^Hj^ASb. 

NOTE. (9) In 8ach sentences as the abovej the word eiD may be regarded as a 
particle, meaning thus. It is generally nsed^ as here^ to introdnce something pre- 
viously spoke% or conmandsd, asked, heard^ thought, etc. etc. For this nse of thus 
in Snglish flee Isaiah XExvii. 8, 6, 21, 38^ yO]^- What in English follows the word 
thus, in Telugn always precedes the word The various uses of will be 
fully explained in chapter xvi of the Grammar. 

Exercise XXIX. 

SOS' *^ex) S)S3ye5^ S5dj2^SS» xSr«-0 (381. 382), — 

WS fa) &vo€) 

(379. 385. 404), W '^exjS) SS^r’^), (402. 224). WS 

e ■^SS-g’SsSjJ OSB^ao-tfS', ^ooog So^^^iSboSo (383. 385.), 
^ejy ^SS);5TS;i> ^fASbS* (265.) (6), aSb^^^bs-wSo 
T>^Sia ^c*^>§^^»SbO^^) 23ZS™0 ^oHsi^fS). {982. 364.) 

HoiCi. ( oj 6 m note on ezetoito 28. (b) Sen note on ezn^cise 17. 

/ EserelM •X^■ 

aijf Sk S &»Sr '(ili^)j «5jr*na5s3odSj 

eitf . is^ ,rigs5i8a?i §^B 

■ , ■:■ ■ .-■- ,■.,■■■ ■•, 

sSbr*s>a4S}oaSa Soij^ (WS)^ W SSo- 



3<^ 

SsbS^otaP'iSas” 153?8S "Stf-O (4p?), 

SS»C?A SJ<^t3So (38a. 385.) 

-T'Mg (ff), aifio es^Si^a^iSajSo djp 

(385. 144. 247.) / 

Nofica. (a) b^roonb it Impwative' PloAl lit , person. f2W)-/^|<it na 
talce.” It is generally fted where two persont are the. subjeot> or wli^i .(w here) 
a person reasons with himself^ and, as it were, a^resEf^ hims^f as anpiber indi* 
vidnal. (h). See note on ezeroise 28. (c) See note on exercise Vl^ 


Kiereise Wil 

The ^e?i following exercises a^re upon chapter xiv pf this 
Grammar, which treats of adjective sentences* 

In this conversation ^ ^^jj^^nts an Englishman and SSir^ 
a Mddiga or worher in katherS {oSj^&Ko3^&>,) 

{vuL 317., 

oSr*. o5bn>aX^fl^. S2I. 

'SooiSb^ oSxi^7r>c^> "^Sto T’oS'BoSo? 347. 

s5ir». sr6-^IQ7r6 wSo ■^S<x 6 zrS)l 2 r^t 6 (JSASjj^) aS- 


nT»dSj. (Or «§?>.) (Or aOOKPdfo. 719.) 141. 386., 
q. abo-oa (o). 15^, (Or 5 sS 3^.>) 73ii. 

sSar*. bl^lT sS-f^i^^ia..^738.) 

+ e?C>4* 240, ^,.w iiteeirteci f<ff euj|lrony;) - ;; 

qi , ;SbT>ab;esb.' ssb.o-oa. 

"to.- 





eotf sSS) 5S>^ ?S!nao*&. (248.) 

; 5^r»45 tS«^. (424. ds^ft. TSti 

*atJi5bo<li. (i). S^tXi §^sjTrS)S ISotii «5Sn>-d’d6«» 2SdBa- 
'^cS60(5 386. 

■■ '” V" - 

q.fts, (a). ^dtSso^^SSM ifS^jSoozr S&S' 

■ &S>r» ! (omJ. tPiS'S.) 410.364.767, 

sSn. -OtJ^oa (5.) (-^sSm + eo(S 240.) 

Notlb. (a) See note on exercise .20. (h ) See note on exercise 16. 


i Exercise XXXII. 

In this conversation ^ repre^nts m Englishman and ^ 
a servant. (^S'JSo.) fl!^ 

^ , -SoSo iStf jS)J ? 

' «ji>o-Oa Caj. '^'fi s3S) oSj{^?d- 

1% ' 440. 443; 

mmtjD 

-aSsSM-fh;. ’ 


g. feSo ©IJSSsSm. • 

•gr. t^ejssaba TPaJo*. sScr^^iSM 5j‘C^»a. 240. 


q/ ©oooeS) Xoto8>% 'SsSsS'e^b. 

SiiOpiSG^f ((£) (iSOO'Oej^tooa. 240.) ^ [128. 364. 


S|.i!= *q3^ (Xo^e»+»0»^6;) 400. 


: W'-- 


ISOfctfa; 7W. CSifoooXO" 



-s* dsyj^s. (m. 846.; 

wo^ 8 ^|^)?b73r^75'3Sir», tSr*-^ 

TT". 939. 

g'^Sfe:Rr»jL^o2. f240). TT «tfj^^7^>8 •r’osSa 

Xi^or, ’^^iSzs'-r* ■y^'Srfoa. 940. 347. 

q. rSoKB (7r>8o) '§S^«b'^^^». §^o'3jS5w 

^SSuTV 15 443. 360. 

-Qiisixt. (h). aSSSM Ibo^ ■5’SS13i6o&. 347. 240. 
g. SsoiSb ^ } 


sir* «Sfj^7r>0 ^Sg -iSas^^cwSia X'SSoff', tSsSc) ©r^aS 
•S^SSUSoa. 364. 240, CS^SSUSSb+eoa.) 
q. JSboaa. (a), g>ssb 7r>S), SB 

iSb^ Tr'S5'e3ssb. (wi. tt'ScJ. ) 364. 

-u^siw. ssa ^^;3^^o^r sJ^ssb. 4^ 

g. ^ -feiS ^sSiSb l)?5ors5^;cr?Sb? (Or |JS»Sb. 736.) 

els' &!^3S's5-2^7T'aoa. 240, 

q. z 39J*2M cSsSx* ■^ai>. (169). ■3?rf-C5^^Jo.863. 

ssboaao^ /ffl>. (53bo-oa+©oa.) 

g. © ^sr^a^ sasssa? iit. 335 . 

15^; © -fedS ®0(^^a. 44s. 386. 

a. Se» f «&<» f 15 (> sJ*6*)^^'38d^ f 28^. 

NOTM.’ (^4)^ on exwbite. 20, exetbte 1( 

Tbil^|fi^«i(i^»00averj^ktibB.^j2^ : ■'■ 
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Exercise XIXIII. 

gjg' Zjg' ^jSm 2) l5&§^Sl 'ZS'SiS 

S)e5gsS» ■;he» o3r®S), lbo-CSbeSj-» ^^A5b. (402.737.). estSiSb iJo- 
•OS •A'SSm ^cxo (443), SjS'TT'iSo SaSK 

Ma^eSip* ^o‘3n3b (358). esft ?in>-iD, syikt ^er» ?3o- 
S^i>.o-ii, 63 -^sSxilii ^9, "Ibl^s^^ASb. (402). OSSyaSb 

« -^sSm ■57'f^jL •ST’aSb -v5S^So^3b (381. 

385.), aSo^ t>^^SiiS33 ^(vsr’tS^ ^dSstJ^aSb. 

(155. 366.) 

Exercise XXXIV. 

&>§' Sj?" "g^i ;<b^ "S)g, eSoS-stfiSiMSSS 

«)^;j>afo fs sor ^sSx> 

SS-^ t299)» CS 9»'^lbS5b (713.). Wft IT'S tScn>-0 

(402), agjSa'sSS, i3’Siji_ ■UoSiS’sJSb d8b«5j^Si» iSS) (386.), 

■^g’olJ*oSa«ii»SSo S^iS^, (385. 407), eScS^- 

•Ol5r» do'a^Sb (358) ©oti45 63 iSM (a) §^‘^43er* §^oaJ& 

■srfej^sbex) (299), ■eT’SSbo SatifS^ SScuirgo 

oJ^tf^CX) 5S) (443 ), X|j)SXr*af 6o-0, iT’^rSsSxy "^cSSb sJ*ooo8 
(387). 'Sots'^ 63 -g^i «r>5a ^o-Os5 Ansr^v sS-sS- 

&3<oeS^ SjS'dS SSm%,SS 8'&-CSb§^» sS-0^ (443), 63 
ioa$ (387.). M ■?rt3T^ebe>3 ea xSr*-o, 

"oSotslS ® ^®<S» ■V^OS), iSaSi ^sSy^ |jj3o-r 

§*'S) dr*cx»& (^2)'7C^S', sua 23v'&> %}6)>&u TT’IO, 1^si^2}e)aM 

** T 

2)6>sj:u (381®- 868.) 

Kota. (a.) osStf is u idiaiii, meaning near M<ii< a*a. 

5 
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Ex«k]bVU» 

a, S' ^8«r* a.S' (342.). eseJssSg &{r J5»pA 

^o'S^ (301.). aisf^ zn^^TV' 'ojOT&QJr* 6o- 

"a.^sb. (368.). a>s';7*afo wSftl a^S' dfejes si^sSoSitf jS^jss 
X^S oS" (345. 364. 430.), M SSmoAS) ai^^Ao-Q Si^- 

c33A5b. 55b8b(T°aSb WSo €5(5 W 

sSmoAs ^b2JA{J 6o-0, ir>aw;686 

oo o ro 

■3C»sSa (386.). «S3o«J«5^ S.a.?iro do^ ^fc)5ja8 

■d’55M (442, 2.). « ;SbjoA es ■!^»{5co;ab «5oo'3&oc» 

(387), aBAsS MB ‘SSd&^d&srSSb 

WaoSS^i 'a^f^a (443. 386. ^1.). es'aa es sSmoA Sixr"- 

®s eioijjr’a "s^Bb ?St»-o (299), — «a «JiS og^sb 

S'B-O, -iJoSi^a — WS) fa) «J«J 0 -JSb§^?), «3 SSbooAS) STg, •tf«'?j.;ao. 

tJSboy’^ €jo 43I oJ^caa, JfcyabaTT’ a^g,d®3ir'*^;^ 

Dgi^bsSj^ (438), sSttoA fig -fioafi 

TStr^O (436.), is’er' dSb84>fi‘3^. (266.). 

fiOTEg. (aj See m>t;e to exeioise 28. 

Ciereise I]IIVI. 

gjS" ^8<S^ pi ?S)cr»§a /ET'XT* fio^ap'fibS^O, 

(257), «»a eoip *aMfir»6«oiT‘ s^n*^ (402.), ej "Swot^ex? 
•Oo&B Abge>«S^ Tig, «S wS)^ «.i^437r a>B' arptf Sog, 
fi2^g'7V*.,:^Si>|^oijcn> (327. 8^.). Zilf ^ 

er»i^<^ fioX© 'le»fi3§^e (238,2.), 

3r,0^' • fefibg^sSzrfiSo eer*'ao'Or(336)»^^^^ *3^ftejA{f 

(68T^ #^j 5S. ^d&JT’So^iO'© (388), ^SSa,^S5^7r,^^r 
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c*5bo^^) fiats' (687,). es ;63'^S)§ 

^oir»o<J6;S» (a) "a^sSiyft^ s5S) 5i\^;5a (346. 443. 364) 

X;«5S', ■a»2J«;o»- 

sjo g-e^ (h) (447.), so^sT ■3ob‘3|j3§''‘a ‘^- 

Wcoo"^ es iS^o6 sSt^^sSm IT*'^ ■3cn>f63§*^S) sJ*^.3i5. 
■e3«7*^b »T«8o r’ot^ 2Sr'6sS» ■s(>, 3>g' .TV’.SSb^??^ s;\, 

<V>’ ’ 

^esiSsSss ■^S), oSb^ adSbex)'^©, 5ir»'8^«r* ^oS8. 

«5o«Jto «4 oSH-'tseT* 2j?r 

^S" T5cn>-0, 5S>, « iSTT-g^S ?Sj-'5o-0, 

§^» ^ooo, ’IT’sSba «?S ■^S);S gejsSweS^ (387), 88A 

sS8b7^^§^S) a'S^^Sb. es Weiad&qSSb sS»;«b- 

SaS^© (6^8' 8'®A (407), 'B’ASb ■3cr»;3o§^S) 
‘ST’cS'Se) zS™od ^ZS' ■^01 (438), IT’tSi TS^a- 

7V» <^dSb(^ do'aAJb (402. 368,). iSbSoTT’jSb ■sr’Cb aSbBSoag’ 
(^SSbsSMtS^ a^, ^aS;S» ^adSboa'^B, ^o<SS. 

es ej ,j^^Tr®8 "B^^twiSoiS fc,) Zj?” "O:^ 

XB’Kj sSbarsfaeS^^Sjo-O dS), l5?rgSji ^Scn’&o-O, tJS 
■C'jSa’jSSb ^Sb'K&r*?) S^*30oS5) (386, 383.). dSboT'd 65 TSTP’g^ 
S^Qili kSS^^, ©BA tTJD, qoiS«S^ 65 ^3^’cr•& 

■rir«8^:Sa;ab V"wg (238, 2), ^^OJi^sSaaiweS^ 
(364.). 

‘ v'"" “■ ' "' '■ ^’ ■ '■ ' ■ t^;-: ' 

NOias. (n) <^ villcbge*‘ i880. (bj 

B»sw+(Mtt]i4.eBscf(;Wira. ('I; (835) p 9 1(284. 444.) etoSoO (434.) 

<Jl O^ X8^ (M2.}, 
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Bxerclse mvil. 

In tUs conversation ^ represents an Englishman, and lr« 
ft Native gentleman^ 

SS7>TT»sy^ SoSafo? 292. 446. 306. 

Ir». ■ST'dS) 7^ ^S'eb. 306. 

■ST'dSb ^Sto ssa ’^'ii-syekl 445. 306. 

In'. ■3&;jSS S3» ■^dSbsrSl 443. 386. 

g. t>c& ;6^S''3oXS^^7r.> 164. 670. 237. 308. 

In. 7r> ^rS'oeSBeT* h'^ tfi5q§'-3oS5^&. 308. 334. 

hd^ 7r*8^ Qo"g^ oS>oft 3(Kfc 

Sn>. eS&XsCo. (d;T^So is understood.) 
g. S)j-^S) 55boa ^S'SS SooSb^? 152 300. 

In. ef'ar.g, 170. 348. 

£J. ■ST’o^oJJSo S33 ^^8o? (^o^+e)o2S8!).) 242, 1. 

In, a>§'aS 5 tSoh ■^■^^dSb — ajS'dSj ^3^^•^Sb^3bo•0 ScniJTndSSbao 
2jS'iSb fc^o3'^Sb— ggOo 
dSi'^a «©■!& 2 j§' esdj s5a»2k, 446. 306. 163, 

«f)a»^ ScniJAS xr®en ^1^0, t®^uo. 100. 

301. 766. 

In. "^SSb! "i^So! "Sodfo 

C3^e» iSijlO. (See note on 

In. !fo«fo «^ex> ' ' [exercise 36.) 

q. -6s e^exr 5^ej*So ■^e» j^O? 242, l. 

In, St» 8'43 "^oafo "fsS alSooS. ajiT ‘^85 ^JfiboS. 

CO 

^02fc ®30iSb&?^ 300s 

oT®* 2i)0^i 2j^d3* SoS^^flS Zj^iSs 306s 
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Eimise XXXTill. 

«jg' ?S|5rjjS»«r* Zj^ fg§ (97. 300.)., z,t 

7^^& ^(S, 2jr §^5S>43 go43§ "S^d. e -sn-ejaM- 

eT® es qo43»r’?5o «^ex)^«X 3 18-0 (163), sJ®ooo 

^oSB (238, 2. 367.). e^)S5)^So Ibg'ST’dfo cBiSSebAS^ 

^&n-0 (169, 449), IP-sixi JSx^S ‘S’e^SSo go43^8§ 
"^OdtSb ■^^cSfb'SrrfJ^ (430. 386.) ■0;^^'sy"rSjj^ 05j_2» ^O-O, IT'nSb 
"3^cJ®®JASb (250). «odt> •as^^T'dSb §"o(S ^0(S (297), 

goiS^T’JSb 1r'g'sJ®3^^5^o^5o (380) es tSo'S- 

(a) w|^e>«r® 2,5" 2 o|^ fi^oXOo-CSbS^S, 
•{$o5'‘7j|j)§"S) oJ®Sa«i). (647.) ©a ifc-»-£), S© "ST'cSj^^ 

§ J\o-lS§’, (645), oS’dSb ■^^c5iT®S)§ (SOSO'S, xT'er® ^6o^2>.o- 
•08 (447.). iJ&'ST’tJ 5&8 (b) tS S^oX- 

iSt$iSo3:S^ "^©c33b§' (440), ^X'giSoSse? 

I5o 43§ Sd®ooi3, S'^sSm *^S) (c), ■^tr> fi^oA- 

©o'^;ab. ei)^_y«5b goiS^Bb ?Scr»-u), ^|j5§^©, r5-cr^Bb- 

^8 S^jSm'^^8 (d). c3’8b "^g), ^a'fr'^Ss SoSC^^if- 

si»«o <501^ "^Sj, SSo|^ ■ar^oooO'OB (e). « •u)SSj|^«r>S) d© ^5o- 
^«o ^San>0, xT'cr® Sg(5Ss358 A'^jbS', 5 o'T’cJ&oo ^Sjj5 

«J02Jo^c» ;5o^^o-l5Sbo<5' (443. 410.), 
■5y“8S) S«l^o^3, •Q^^iSsSbo'^ &o-0 «5an>^'H"SS»«r* S(SS>o-l5 
5S13ac)...(^4.). 

Nonss. ftu xdiom^ equivalent to <9{rfidBbnd>{-^x^ wMch 

had he$n put to dry* ^sgAtbo^ii would mean — which wore put to dry. («sbbt) 
to dry V. n. «tf+A*s»t> to put to dry,) (387). (hj 

Of day (109> 3.). (c) Having dug q> h-olo through wall. The walls of booses 
being nsuallyof mud, ihieveB 4% & bole through them, (d) to put 

into ap&rson'e charg^^ hand otJer to. (e) Camed Mm to mrry soil. i. e. Fui 
him to hard lahowr. 
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Curd^ . SXXIX. 

-CJoSS ^d&WSJSb «<5^r (442. 482. 364.), iiST 

230S)KS 7V'<S'3£)cn>2J (443. 419.), %Od38 S!|*a», 

TT'TV’ ^81, xSviS (402), iibSiiSaa "a)^, SSA t$ 

SXr«JS^ ^?3o§^a) sJ*ooi>, ■ST'Sl 

do'a.^s^ess. 358.). ■^cr»«b SS»SS©«J»«6oiSaaajL ^ 
«3aS)235Sr"^Sb»dSboiS> ^er> O'^^TSsSm S"®^ (407.), -ST'S) ?3S)8 
esiJoS'sSM.^ ■^S&OW’ 235b^8lr» sS^SSb (169. 410. 737.), 
eotSi) ejg'TT’dfo e iSiiSSeJSssba^tS 6:6 '^sS’SSueS^ 

§"§ ■^5' o3f*JSd«sSM^o s5c3o&«^n> ^<3'S;3b (380). 06 tSrT-O, « 
’CT'S'O^ifo I'a; «S^ eJ&o^r■^ ■aa^&KSzr'?)^^ ^o"^- 

Sficoo^ ®’Cr'8o-v58' (410. 447. 169.), (246.), O 

TV’fS'S;* §^'|j^S>. •08'Tr'o«S» 

r’Q-OsJ ttSSSot?jL ^oej -OKJj^ iSs5j>So 0e(p^i» r'lg^JsSu iSjo-SS 

T*6a (443. 390. 308.) XabS", 'ST’E^j. d^^eio63b 

■08 T5**2o| 3, SSboO O'^S'JSo Xe> i^viS^vlba^ 

(679 364) TT’O, TT'S'oaT’OS'^ 0':^§^ar*Sto«aJi>^ 
oab §^u;5tr»ife. re; (670, 671, 366.) 

Koras, (a.) lrOi» a day. fij <r*iM 04 «ese 6 , e2rib 

|)ru(ZeHC«+&.ii^ desHUtU 6/. 96S. , 

Exerdie XI. 

6»sS^O Xtr*! e50 srSI q3>^0 765. 465. 

§ffo«88 ^i'Js&dr'ex) q-i^sSO. «a8. S^oiSSS e30r*8T3'- 

S'^wStt’ ^■^ iar»TT»? ^'. . r. - . 



Sr*. r*o«f8S rSii^&oTS’jeT’TrAjaSSbji^, §^o2J8S r^«a7r'- 
o5b;%. oJ’S aT'QS & Ssia 'oSoer*^, etr*"^ .fir*e§ss. 
691.457. 464. (SJ-^TT’Sb 18 understood.) 

Q. a£)ir*QW*&u3& -€51 ir’e>3n>'g'e» ^oSSb ^'^STSd? 

St". o 3’8§ -ihiSbkPeM q-O^^'^PSoS. (aj. 455. 

^. ^^t^^sSbo e3Sjir»oi3'5b|Uo So’ZS' •(52r’a»& ^©o'^- 

■sr>Tr>? 452. 

Sr*. r'oeSeS ^©o-tfJ^sSaj g'eSb, §^o2J8b ^©o-tfr 

CO O CO 

S'g), 343. 

a. §^oaJ8S» ■30O-I5S' 'Sjo2Sb‘^eJ.> 276, Note. 

St’. "^ZSi^oSc) §*’ooJ8cs5bofi5> eser^Ks ef)^fcv^s5*sJ» g'©A- 
Kja. 339. 

g. iScM$ g^yjfo -SPSoiSeb ;3T3y.5!b^&S 9 ©^SP^Tr»? 

Sr*. ^p>8£sS> 3 ^:58^ ^So'C5'^(S^, •5r’C& ^©o- 

’ -tSa^ 'ttSo&. 457. 461. 285. 

§i', ‘k^2» TT-S), zsao-ooTS’JSbcio 7r>S),\^.SJ*caoej86 «Xs^- 

'■;%v ^ 

^a5boW ^sSbouo g-v^TT'&.J 67(i, 

l9^,j3dSS$3ej‘^<5 v^IioX'jSoj ^omo-Q, •st’S ■ 53^8 ^oSfiig- 
sSm^S) g-^sr»t6. 268. 69i. 

g. ^■?ra» qsSjdfo S5^»^^ ^SBS'oooTT" sj5!3d$jSM 343. 

Sr*, (^'^sjo (5 qX® '§.©(^JSa>7r*(5 esdSd^ 

^ . edBbtf ■§©<x6^S)cS5cr»? ■§©dS3^c&S';r>? 

Sr*. <5oK® TTSb ^©^^ [<'6^. 449. 

. is isi8er1>0d for ©nrtooy. Pasfc verbal 

parUdples with d6» ^ Aeoote g«0 jjqtq Oft W, 
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Exercise XLI. 

The eight following exercises should be read, whilst learn- 
ing chapter xv of the Grammar upon advxbbial sektences. Be- 
fore commencing them, the student should read to the end of 
para 476 of the Grammar. 


2j§' SSgfejgb 03’^'^iJsSio zsCXjr, 

afters' ^6S (299 . 407.). esSjyiSj o&r>}<E-sSxK7* 

§^^43 a>§' ;SKr»4o tSa-»0, Z5'S)j^ 

05^, 5ir»aj7V> (469 ), «>o2£)eS^ gsSa-»j^?& JS»sS<oo Xo SjiT 
§^S|^ Z5|^exi^5bj^ ^o'SiSb (705. 679.). -sr-iSS 
ab(> «c*6ex)'^8, ITcSi sSe'S'sSbo .7r’,SSbJSoj«r*S 

"39, i6oXS es COST’S! '^Ocssb'^dabTr’^ (475-)> 
Tsr«oS>o2S3 ^8«5*^aSoo-0 (473.), s6r»- 

Xs-si»«y^ ?^o4j ■sT’iyb ej>S «So{J-OoJ*ooo SoX© 

(436) e5©S)§ »)SSt^S^3}7V• 8oei>^ SSjJ-tfTT* (469),. 63 

sSoir»&) ■3T'3§ (713.). ©8oar>lJ €3 ^a^'Tsr»«Sbo2S> 

63 SS(xr»fc)<!5^ ^O-O S2)^ (299), 63 6s3’5'8§ gSo- 

sSox> aS?JsS-Se» as^A' (469), e>dsk> 

sJSo ;5^©0i^^«S) X^&r (386.), 5i5sJ4e» qsS^aS^^ao. 
rraSSji^ 634JdSb eoA§'8o-i55' SJ*Sd^3c»o5o (168. 385.) 65fSaSj 
63 Sar»fc> So2^ sSdJ'^S), ?'§i53bi5 o5r®&)er»dj7r' (bj (469), « 
:iSa sSdei^oo 5t3c>§^a, 55o-at)1j3o XnSaS', 

3Sx> ■^R)Ri^8i^ vg,^§sS^tfsS» (ej ^c«Soa»j;^3i» 

^dShaS'Sab. (445. 386. 364.) < 

. i ' ' 

wmm. f aj Or *i6<r*. fbj jinuea+wtir! (cj .l^ei^fraiBs^e a Sansorit 
preti^^meablag ya^» and d^iSrsSfo, 780* ^ 
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lierebe XIII. 

Before learning tUs exercise, read to the end of para 488 of 
the Grammar. 

2j'8^'3i6' •B^eJiSooiSb £>§■ ;38&o'^ s35S^;5o2S> ajS" 

ttSi iSe (440.), es s5eStg)e5^^ a-r '^©dsb- 

Sootr zr“A (410. 402), ■cr°^^s5^ cS-S^ 

(479.), g'SJlig do&, ecSfijSJ S)^^jJ*oooS5 
CitSOoT'tJ (482.), Tr>2i’fia "SoS/Y® S'8-0, 

ab|^86 15^50 (345. 347. 481.), S’.So^ S)oS^ e^So-ST’C^ 

(482), es SSCOc^eS^'^ EjS" ?S§'^^5b ;SD4)aoi7r> ■sy'jSsSbo '^KScro 
^ptSoSo (358). ^O^TT’ 470 ), 2jS' TT^dSo 63 "^^SoSSaS 

2j^ © ;S-i^ (251.), "fi^^SSTSSM W°tS3 ^TT 

sSSo^eJ^ (386. 469), tsa 63 sSr>- 

tiSo 2j?Sj>§^'3A3b 'S’wg, 63 SS© 65 SSHo^eT* SOS' 

6o5, ^7^43 -cp^®, TT“«i' si-^ 

>};!6‘6, (476), 63cs6;i 5 '^^;Si»'So©7r> s'd'Oj'S^sS tt’X tt^o- 
o'^SaS) (388). WSSyJSo 63fJ& 

rt'io •'^■6, S?S5S» ?ST^'^«r*7r (477), 63 S© SSCb^ 

lo2^ fiSoo-v^t^ tSoSoo^ o3j5'^ifp3™ i^r»8, a5ir”dSa&o(» 
SJ^SoSSb. /aJ (129. 238. ^46.). tJsS’ST'tS TP2J* SsSsSo ^cx»S 
:So®, sSSb^ 6i»,0Tr“ 15^i9;5S/^ey^ (477), 63 ’tASb e>sS- 

«J©8 ■s8| (647),^St'^s38’§0- 

(479), ; % ^ g'&-v$i)§*;^0 dfeoS, fe-6r> «Js5iSa§ 

fisSsSb? '^“i^JS'TSo^TS (4W)i^.8!J^^^ 

TJ’iq^ 7S^§^S> (713). V^^eStf •o'a'ASa 

■’■ ■ 6'. ' 



5'5-0, 

§^g>, ■ J^dsSuTT 

:lt|^ 486),^^ 

T3&e& ■5r';<b3<r», ,i^,«'S^ 

(358. 457.), e5er>^ 

»S»odSb 

’(155.679.169.310)., ' , '''v -vp' ' 

■ ' ■ '■■■' ''■:./*5'''’‘^¥^V-. ■ 

NotEs. faj lir’cJSisS'j+eooa+^^b. The two last wbrds ctifupjj^.i^^uet'iiavo 

nearly -^ho same meaning as Beccme invisiMe, -^ ■ • 

Ixcwlse'XMlL ' ■' 

Before reading this exercise learn to the etid of para 498 of 
the Grammar. 

SjS' 7a; ^g" g'uifo (342), ; .WtJaSiii 

2;,g' §^8S)?h els' ■&g'SbA3b lio-vSbefr® do'8S0'(358.). ^dx* 
6oa^7r> (470), e4J»§ 568^3' ©81 S}^5i[tj|b?S75^ 

(bj (750. 485.), f c; S5bcr»to 

,«JsJeS^ Scr-TS’ &(3i)rts) 

ff^lSsb ^oa^TT’ (470), S)©®, ^ 

Xbodj %JS 3,8^ r|§i& (713), 

^x^b ^o-O (402), Ssr»^ : fe?«^^ 

!S^fc)jSj4S8 (424),- e, wolr^ 1)3, 

ifts ©o&»r’»' 

(299), irab , 
do'aaj.(444;;446. 

••■: '•' I'"-'', 


■f’ '■ ' , 



(4M0k 

'.- (h) Or f©R?5i^ 

the diatriolri! ffj (d) Idiomtip. 

:'"^¥'0:;^''i:' .. Jicn^ft IIIT. . ■ 

this exeroii^, leam to the end of para 502 

of ijheiE3»igtf»to^^^ 


; 2jt {^^meSo 2jt s'jsgg'ssi) ■OrS^iS^cSxie^'^ 0^sS^sSi»> 

^o'^:5&i 3 ^JTsi^oao^.o-- 

SfisS (287. 502.)^ ^BoOjag' S^sJ’SSm ■^j5j§^;53. cs 

a^SMOTT"-^ £>ge» ■^S' (407.743.), ^«Sc> 
2J5' So^&Jfo -i^ex) (645.) 

(l'5'5)> cSoSto ^ft»Sr» (491), 

;^,^0O'O, oSsaS^ooo'iT" aT'ftSiCn'S §^«5 ^Si5o5^- 
e& (4^.)|;‘':^8?>^^' ^ (737). ■ST’JSo -S«e7'«i) 

sSr'ig;'^ ■ff'SSozr 

‘ (697), 4cfic> 7rJjof)o‘?5;Sj. (388.). 

afo^^A'E-sjojoSD ;6lr»o- 

■: '■ &&Tr‘6 ’ 

»'. 'i^8!^^‘ ^)j*aSo -'>€^«r»^5 ■^■^>fc>jSj43§ (495), 

. ■ §^i3sod«r^'^^^^^ a©^^o- 

‘ lipO (^9), ^®3-»;^c*Sb'^8' (?47), 

■^R){!fpa«r* 

'ao«iJ5 jjSVi^?sb. (364.). 
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Before reading this exercise^ , leain to the end of 516 
of the Grammar. 

{300 ). cy«Be5^ (a) oSsi>^?Sxi Zit ^o^Soesi. 

(a) 55oir'^5Sba "iS^srowKOiSb.J '^(287. 

502.), -gi ■Oii^-sr'^ S^dfoSSitf'S '^OOtSs- 

'1iO-jSb§^obj^ ^o'3^(358). ^^■5't^sS» €5 

■^dfo 'SoejsSBeb •sj'BgBo^ Zjg'Co Zj^Hi b.) ZiSeS^ 

ZiS’sSjiaSbnSo^ JS2j011)^&o'sr 'aJO-CSoS^O- 

i>r» ^oSB (410.). 6r6 "Soi} 

TP'^SoS^BsSaoKJSS (Jin.^ ■S^&)o«So& McSfo- 

(505.). «><S& a^Jiuoi y^dirocssiM 

dsbojpej (482), -crBey^ -CiS)SJ'So;5b. »^yafo «>CJS) 

53 tSr^iSoiu 

i3§ (494.), WSj^a^ SOS' «?;<5?51 S«c>. wr^SI 

■ST’S ^^iSiSix) ’CT’ep 2San>JfiSM eooOeSoiSbSS (253. 602. 741.), 
tsoii eScpSsSM 65^ ,g);®^.5: (747), ea. ej^^sS^B- 

sSmsS^ ^er* QiSi^wsSBSb ;srs«i,^ ^048 (358). -8« 

er'Nb (470), asSsS»oSo W8g8?r* SJg'BS^g'Bi 

('c/ g'oSS'SSx) ^gSoiSoiSg: (602). 

f485j|i^lT^y^ e -0^^^ ' ■^^%5rp^5|4ld),’ fJjjlSoto 

iJ AbI' ''^ bbai/ejij''.!^' ' 

SR^S»^S^j6<iotfsS» (ij^) Sb8'^S»i8ji^ ;i)|jfc4^;49zSj- 
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Xtt (469), SJr>t)o55^ ^ 0 ©ooo:^- 

(®®)> ■OSTj^^'Sa 6 0 

Wi «>;<a5aK>oe^;^ (502), »^d65SJ» 

(288). 6a »23«fej 

S' (500), ijSb^JJsSw e3«5^-cS« •u)i5tfSo 
^8 fi^sspo “^S), soor 

(61,4)*; ^ (469), ■0;T'j^'Sa ^8a 

SSxr»&§^a, 6^,{f&6'S^. Ij^-aa rofiSi S'2^'3& r// 

eser'^b -6^ gsS^^^5SM;3bX58o•^) Ibg^-Sa 
2Sb84JSS5;5^, (383. 508.) -OTPj^-Si ^Sb8^sSd^S6o^^ ZT^al a>S3y~ 
f^'SASb K^SoS' (410), 5iu56:5^ »23 sSm ^ASbr^a, es -os^- 
SJ^yo-O, ■07crj^-a5S& §|),o-0, aol)'^TbA5b 
(713) ■ST’Mg, ■^r.TT’ e3«5^-0o-0;5 §^g (501), azjssbj ;5asbssb. 

NOTSSi"; (q,) itg^'Bjss ^ig +^'a». Life. The gteat she* i. e. 7*ke elder one^ ■Osr|^'&» 3 s 
©;<^ 4 «'a> The^Uttle^shB i, e. The younger o?w. See para 167. (b). Lit. Oneha/ving 
changed, one, L e> m turns. . (c). ?nS) sigpir* w68+w6i. Amongst them to the 
one^ to the other (para. S&2) a quarrel hamng arisen, i. e. A quarrel having 
arisen between them, ( d) past relative participle of The real mother. 

Lit. The mother wAo bore (him), (e) ^jfcsSao;}^^ The villctge magistrate 
(Mmsii}: ' 7jj,s64>+A»ST5tb (Hin^.) (f) ttftf+oJiSc apot^full, para 763. 

.;''j^lse,lLTI. ■ 

Before reaiding this ezei^se, learn to the ehd of para 635 of 
^.Qpmjnar. 

Zif l^'S iddTSAJb (301).4W^ a«S§sS»A% 

"^{fi J^e» , (453,). ;,®eJab es ■df'co "SbiSb 

,^odS7V^:,-(4*n),), . 



•A'oa (3 


: 


, . A. i. 


"TX^SSbo a'-<Sb^A5b”— «» 

?Sb% s5^o;5;i»% 5S^8 

2Sbg(602.),««^i^ 

■^S)o 3"8I a^Jio SS-CSi^Sii. (679. 879.) 


NOTES. ( See note on exercise 28. 


Iierclse XLVII. 

,■'. V.' ♦ i.; -.'■■jrrf'" -*-'4 

Before reading this exercise, learn 
of the Grammar. In this cdnTersatipn v 


two Natives named "^oSjecic^ 

TT*. '■^sseb '5r^J^eM^;.§^|ja?,^^ 

0. -^ab .'i?16 ■" 

Ty». SDO^TT'? 


s' 'y "*’ '4 

■' '■■ '■ • 'i' ;■,.■■■ ,-<?il-‘' ■ 





;3o1g- 






0. ‘ 357; '■ 

XP.. '3joad:3s>a^s£«?? 

0., ;5^. ' ■&^SS?:j^Sb;!£58o-0 §*'o'^si>D ^;5§s6» 

407. 347. 

, •. ,v" /* V ' '‘ ■' ''. ,: ' .. /'<, ' < ' . 

•O', 249. 

240. 

"CT^. J^b?<'d6^ S^r»& JSir>';i’oar»e» 

345.;^. ,448. 718. [vid. 719. 219.) ' 

(J>5-& + ■^Oo.) 


0‘ 


& ( 851 ). ,:^0 txn^ 

• , (^V),^ ^<*5)35, -^3 ,(239), (521), 


''534.' 713. 

W0’|so^5s)i5ir'’i5o^^sfiii^/ eJiixca^, 5>r»{6 


73$. taiipa 


el- 


■ 0 $. 

isfosi!^ i»» ai^ ms- 



4d 

xr>. 33^ Is^aJssaf' e^ 

£>r>JSb tr“'^2Sb. (486.) aS"^* ■ 

edSbsJ ^SyfSfo sS^^^^^^^>^ 
sr«5b? 288. 

■cr>. ecssbis :8S‘a^l7'& -^8 

s)*88. 288. '' ' • ' 

0 . S^^sSm ^^o6iSsSx> (b) 

^oij, -D-Sco-ST (Or 537.) 

TP. £^& 

■SwaSi ^O-t., ^asbasca 687. 

0 . «cS 6;5 SJ-C^ar.’ (or ;s^77-? .725i'): 

TP. •^■3r» 5^1 S5^5S3 (519.). .'^e' (Or 


TPdSi.) 521. • 

0, Tpg's)^'^ (520), easbiS;*: 'aS!P>^^^^l asb'^^s^p'ssb 

' (6»Sbd6b5iM.*' (^8+<^^y^‘) 686'. 


TP. SSbsSSb 3 }^.«fc> ; 5 o 2 Stf^ 5 S)ooo^j sJ^tS’SSm. qo- 

($6^ wdSb^J (iSoaJ- 

tf^SSbs 4 «Oi»'^)\(8l8i)' ’■ ;-*& ■■■■' ■■^ ■, 

0. ^sboo"^ iSsSb 

TP. "^Sto «;S(35sS»?,^o^. 


(*0^9^ (sip^)s 






«$«s? ‘cpr'arw»r».: 

:sr^%*i(E6-*S©3' );.'96a-- MT{ ■- ’^ 
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aw. m. 

tsiSii-i an3ifc»6?r^ iffe’ar^ifo, 

'C7'. WcJfeSS^ r*otf ^r^As^a, diSoisNS S55W*f 

«/SbS3r*©?Si®g^Q?o'S, '^S' 

SS>«S>. 98$. 622. 481, 

■#^oaa^ i^^)8&otr TJwjir^ fibaao®. (TS^S’S^fe.) 4lO.T»T, 
fiS^«b, ($fT» 

iSbS-O^cao ’0»^ ^SlT", SSs^ .S&'ir** 

,CY^ r9 

«ir»i^o4. $32. 989.. 
sao-OeJo^. (340.) 

tf». t)o-»J3S ©S’ ^W* 

lSo&. masstt tSiSy^} {Or SS^TP? -SS.) 485. 

.w,. ^"ar* r4/. *5^» *s^*fb, 6|9. 

TP. «>iP ’!ff^2£). olsO’Koja'SP ae»<SbS^© TPSS^i*. |fi9. aW/ 

CO 

^ '^©9 9SoiS fSSS^j^^gSya? 

TP. SSb'^Or- TP©, &a£>tSfSi> cSaree^tf ofc j845. «54.. 

0. ft9^aa, ^tSafo 'ITTP iE52S3®§^i^10r"«fo XSSiS', «Sr«jg- 
55«i&SS^l6.- 44$. m 
TP. «^55 -tSe&i^S^i^r^eSif 

,z>j. TpaaX'^d aos'toW'jfeo'SPeiJ^tf 4jas»^^«ib, (0, 

^ -O'- - '• - 

TP. 2Wi 

,0. «dl6tf fip^'SSaXTP? 

(Or*8& + 806/ 

TP. ^l6!;S)aSb(^, 3<PO, 1 »oaJ gbIioKfli). tSti^Stgia 5^, 

iSbX) godSS sS^TP? 133. 519. {Or ;f^TP, 735.) 

7 



yg,. ec*6J5So 

/f.'- ' ' ■f'' .\ ■■ ” I , I- ■ .ii—O 

;5o'^s6^sS»? (ifeo + ^8^) saii 

TP. ,®o»^ .c^T^h- . f 

&tr*8a TPSbr’tfJ^o^r^J&iar*ii|^4^:--^^ 

iS^fiS. 410. 639. 

TP. ©"arog! TP^J»‘la9^^E)<7lpi6,:;n^ 

a&iO&. sSt^So. ©oasbasto «555» ^Aib ao«S^ ldlw^jj5'3s6. 

0 ft ' C^ 

Stt^iSa i)Qi), TPTP? 364. 619. 

0 

ig,. SS^SS 7P3, "^ASb SoSja^SSoJ i9od SfoTP^^Tt* 

S5ir» ^o43§ ©o»*^ "^ab. 381. . ■ 


TP. ©ooo'^ -^dfo ssg>. ^a43atfss» abssoagiftfi^ ScpTr "sO, 

a«»^S)§^S) A^SSd3. (abSsfaj+ggtfsSjcr*. 176.) 

0. ©0S5’^ ©ep"^ j*!0S^oa (703.). ;j'8o 
■3 c, 

^ — ,.p 



TP. iSbo-Oa. 'S 9, ^o&, 

CO 

NODES, (a) is added ill ^plaoatioQj and staods in apposiUpft 
Lit* Who ore they , thdt which Imochc the doof ? The whole sentenee is 
lent to de^ f (h) ^pt^^4io4tS^ f d<(sf^> m 

it means (mither (c) M is very idioisAtio. ]^ i«|Sh^ A|) 

Aft p It impKdi. Where ie ihe money ? I e. I tow not 
mhn^ from Wm. Yd) See^^.n^ on etbrfiie (^e) ' 

den^tw qiie«^h^ f ap^ereot tl^ ta|H» ^ 

Hew the tone of the 
alia \a qneith^.! fou must 

topee: iam^ w iiaii|a^ Jeirtor^ iiV^| 

the ill ii^y hoaorfflo* -Yhj.J^eM 

^ 8 ai«sorit .for/o^. 630 . (O „rtal parfic. 

of •ttoobed W jfe,to(U»ive b-. (866).. -t^y. jrnoi Mng i^tU^ 
(it m»J to timt, ?■■ i-j. e. 



(iomoito ctm, f 'i ft 

Thett M ^jr«iwton viifi, I thouti not «ome. , 
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mMiim 

Iti ibis ' ezerciso dn UngUa^ ^mti^an (^) gives directions 
to Mb abroi'A’joomey by W« ^ 

lipat^m to .«itd tlsence^by:^laiiqnilii: to Gnntoor.; 

q. ib$ 55MoeSb7r> 

rfiBab, 

- QiS tfiqt fa), 

jSoiS. 148. 240. 


q. oSoo^S. , ./SaJJ&oT'^^ &^gSi’^sSi» wdSbew'^b 
ftT*. iSfiSbSa 39SSyi!ii,wdt6e>9'Sl&iy"JioiS? 240. 
q. d*oSa«r'5^7ra!to ^oo*^8, o3c>o?(^-5r'JJsS»sr*438 

^S^i’SSip Xf&^i '&aSSx> SSiijS S1?JS,5$ (496), a>56ao6«S^ 
;<oeb ?F*c3pcn>«}«&^Sb^ "BoiSb rSor’Bv!^^ ;5e»^fi& t»s< 3- 
Sj^SfojTT* ^o-tfoStSoS). (Fwijar. (fto’vr''0.) 

-O^lfeoS. f6j 240. 

q. ei(&wo5a(484.), sr*tf:^»7r'e& iSsr** 

Abo&>r«8o0o * 3 ^( 00^80 (^), o3}i$«S[)02i3Nbb^ 

IS'^. 

q. , K^ar, ■$&, 


© 


■■'.'nr '©6^1^; 




doMo6&. 


i ^SSsfSi ©Sl_i5 


q. 




eS'dtfc^^J^iitv : 619), ’Erjir 


^ 7^3 -JS^, ©c^ 



?5«sS (415), 


v6tS^^(e) t3vt)^SSx> "tools' ^ZSlSS&o 15^SJ0^SS» 
(606.), SScffcJ^S)j S^;s»7r“ ^0-£&. »Jr^5oaf«6«^ o 
Jg-^ 'ir'iS, (106) a»0X^^ 

Se>S> ^oi330S. 945. Il6l4< , ' ‘ ^ 


-iSiSsSyi. (5 ^T^SsSaaTV’T^ iS^O-Sb- 

246. equals l6lj end;) 

€f*o3jL ■^sSr^eSa ?feo4jj^C& 

(906). 236Sk (Or 4 j 4& lOO, d.) 

\ f' CO ro 'CO 

^■*. ■B2S'5r‘(Se5^ iSr«tn& SSJ'^XsSbs 408. 

CO 

tr*43^S)§ Ao&soo-o'? 

966. 910. 

«o^ «<t3W‘S>i ijejS'l^ooo'^ (f) TV*?), ®S^o- 

■^a ae^a =cr*’er« ^g^<3Sb^^55S>oa. (<?»” 449 . 340 . 

SSiZ ©oab^ ^SM (^<5S>**Ssi»+©o4-) 


aSo^ tSovfsSaan^ 

919. 340. (Or l09, d.) (ST^CbSSSO+^O^.) 

egj_(So essgt^ ®6& 'SS6. 339. 

noiiS^iSiSioii 

•Sr^iSS) S>3^6d«3!r-a^.S&/(Or%’^.y4^. ' " ' ' 

4, )5"6. «>© SebXb 

ar^a&So.®. (Or ar*ss»»tf».) 

IT*. ^ SSJ^fcj' or«$aibs,o5. ,340. 




^4 


ffABf 

- M 



S3 


ifSSiiii JS'^4>S^43i, lSo32JooooSSJ 

ddSr*Sa ^o-JSS'Stt®? 494. 364. 

S3b^5baia§^Oa1S 3so8SbSb ejS^^biSr*^/ fcSo 

"WOcSfitJ'? iSoeSd} (g) 6o- 

tf'iSrtfm 

-OdoiM. ~&vatS!}c6o&, 240. (^ejor&^+®>o<S.) 

?<b8&oir*ffs$» ■B^sr«8ar«js;*s sir* ^zsSiSba t»7T*^ (476.), 

e<5Sr*<SSa>;3^ ajoS^^'Sr Sioixr^Sd.^. "S^ 

SS-C^SSb (363). ■&oi» «5?d ^wlS8,S^- 

iSM XASaS”, - sS^SSSSo (496.), Sir* ?Jl5«r* 

d<Sir*Cb7r* 6 o'2S&3|^ zn^tS *5)^oS'6nfo. 612. 364. 

jfoTEB. fa) jyt. If jour permission is &,t any time, then I wlH go, sir i. 

1 will go whetieveryon hid me* fb) ^jSAo-i-99o& See note on exercise 16^ ( cj. Or 
fdj* See note oft exercise 17, fej or eoc«foA^, f/J, teooa^ 

here is veiy Idiomatic, dnd, Is eqniyalent to the English expression— i4s for* 
(Cfompare end of para 683*)« As for a ferry-hoaty there is one, i. e* There is indeed 
CL ferfy-boat* (g) Idiomatic for AsSox^iSstori’. . 

Uterclse XUX. 

7^0 fifteen following exetcisea we in, 0aatfatiQn of Chapter 
xvi of the Graminar, which treats of l[o.ox b^,kxc1!s. Before 
commencing them, read, to the end of para 565 of the Grammar. 

The following conT^^sation ' is between two respectable 
Hindoos named Jtdmayya (7T®), and Krishna/yya Who meet 
at a distance from thl^Wsj^ctiv^ hpnitW Whieh- ate in neigh- 
bouring villages. 

■8'»; (W9) ^ 

a!5sS»e» eoopJ5<5/ 
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^©dSo®:*^ (b.} ^9^6- 

43». 662. 367. 

■O'. ^55j>dSj a^«6 3lf «&? 

JT^. S5ir* ^T^s&iSSaofito^: 

tr>. S3ir» ■snioSSiin KSo^jJijTr* 310. (w^+^SotfOS.) 

5^. Oo^ 5'ir»ti,sS»o5o 

■CP. "foicSi^Tr-So ■SSa)2SOOi»tfo3r’& ■#’)T* 

S^. sjsS^asb ^85) 'CT'er® ^XgSo^aoa ©coaTap^l (286.) o 

(!5o?fS Slr»Sb ’^©cltSa'cr"? 360. 

■CP' ftS^TP! V>oiS l)iJoT“8l "^ep^b 
»^8§4S»7P 6sSj^^a. 562. 

8'^. cSsSto e^iJ^ssbo? -S» ^osSd^^tfaSjj oJ»8 ^jj{»e» 

•STTr* «3o<5i6©. ■CT'ftsJo scpep j4r^ 

•CP. sip ^^absSw ^ep;«i ;iSo(S55ar*, «i <3^© /^eM- 
^7T°.> 664. ' 

S"^. «a ^sp^b sSo(&;65r*, to’Bo ‘BSd&ab. 662. 

•CP. o3sr» -Otf^-oPifo dS^cPjj^iS^, ^ tSQX©. !o|)SS)- 
oaSTP SXpSo llooJSbiiP? {Cud. 

8'^. *6tf^ssjLa. 808. (■'Ssf^+deiSji^a.) 

■CP. "S 0lT»<ir*, ^fip8&) ^■^CP? 662. 

IQ). ' 

TP. %?S^iS> 

r^.' 8 ^p’ ..^.j 

■CP. ' «9%52^' ag-cr%7r‘8'. 
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s'aar’^Tr^-cr®? 4«. 

362. 259. 

;?5?«S8^ 7V?J[), /^ga S&O^aT^ 

'0*. ?o3b^ SS^?i^? 2ijf, T5«i »S^:^? 

g'^. "Sw ajssiMO^? isjc^ts'iSo aj3tf»oer* sj^^. 

(ioB9oe&8S4-0oA. m)! (e9ociai£).f»8a.) 

TT*. sS^fe3^;j»&, oSr» ^88 sSd'tr*? 485. 

g'^. ^TV^^SS SS't, tar* ^88 TT'S'sJ^SSs. 128. 519. 729. 

Tr>. 8fir*77’s*T5 8o5t 236. 

jQy. (248). Sr"8o -Sa s5T^X’g-'& ^TT* ^SSj^S TT*©, 

sSt« SJp'^BS q^«Si>^^T“> ^©dSbab. 565. 

Ty>, ■^•ar* (a), sir^ao, Sir'^BS tto^oW ^sSg). 

519. 410. 367. 

S’^; 0T[Soa fcji? 4*^ q^CS' (d)l -g» sSr'7r’g-j5 

TS^SoQiy* sS>a>. 519. 410. 

TT®. ^«So ^&^(5a sir®^^sfej i&QOoJ^ » 

Ifoa. 447. 284. 

K^ta.- ^<ij See note on ezerdse 18. (h) 988.662. 

^'ortM wmr^^ fc;»B+An>. lat. wMf ire. What 

do you (^) is a polite form fpr (JAt* To 

gwepofmiikiouT) TTiil you reaH/y sa/y $o t ' tone of the tdoe the iengtben * 

ing of thejl^ letteor imphet a qtie^on. 

'Ay' 

' iifre^^ li. 

Be|ora leemag read h ^M .md o| para 573 

oti1ie.G«|4;^ar.'. ,. 

In coQyei«ati6fi;:'% irepre^W An and Sr> 

sj. 4e l5 aff*6 ' ^Sji85»*i{2S8> 

.^. 56«. 570. .571; 
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It", (a) sSr*5Sw-»<» ^26. S5»oiSa^ 

6^, s&?<a^SJ^$, 430, 238, 2, 

£|, ^o-r> 

irv. go-T" sS^Sieu .i8S8.),'«|i o§9^- 

g>34S^, •SS5j)e6;7’? (^Oo+ cljSto^ fiOl.) ; . .‘ 

g, I^^SSbjTV® ‘3^0(8, . ^QsSi^SS HfeSi. OS) 

sssiijs 4^f&oa. m. 

It®. IboS ■S'SgfiSaioSo J^S), ^<^sS^<!Sa 7r»S), 

^6 qo43 Ma»«3 ;*r*aSo^ !&)^sS» s^^5ir*ig^ 165. %fi, 
g. goT" ;S)'^S13 ’^dBbSb'e^ar®, (5J>8+^Sto) 562. 

§P>. -sr^a go43 «oc»i3 tr^JJiSMjSSo S^SnsSx;^^ 

S'|jS5r»iJSab, 167. 365. . i 

!^. -8* ^oxa ^assai Tarver® ^&oa. 

(514). qo-T’ oSjS&oojSP sis. ' 

Sr>. i)oa?5^ sjo4^ ^oaoo^JsJ^S^Sb TT-S), 

2Jo»b •n^QOOO-i^'O'aSa. 125. 363. 366. 

q. ^ -ff^-0^03 -4^§^o% ;sagB ^ar^oMjs’ 

^ors"? 108. 819. 

It® Ss^Ja 7r>», '^sjsioi^oo-p ^oeSb- 

O^ zaCbXb^o^ji^a. 238, 2. 

Q. ,^‘r'5si» (573) 

S3SSa'^CJSc»37r> S)E3s-a»o!S«5«Sa*wOa saar^sb 
TT®? 255. 570. 571. ' ' f* 

^eSd'^t^n^n^ |^1.), 

aSy®*^'^ r6; o» ^{Sjoa/ 570. W 

HOTM® (a) Before dSa^ andersto^ if^ i$r#. ' <4a0> «^*«s 

hoB hem no cnsixm hy whieh they mount <t palwnquin* (h) |>» is is«deir 8 !i» 9 d> 
ft is the .custom only.. 306. ' ' ; ’ 



Exercise LI- 

Before reading this exercise leaiTU to the end of para 580 of 
he GralihmM'. 

ZjS' Z}t S'eJiSb (342.)^ 

jg” 86s6r»!5£>& (300). 2>S'TT'«fo SoSSo-o&i^ 'Botj 

a^g* de«6i s>*(5cr> doa^TV* (41^), ■0^«r>afo ^8- 

I'S — “TT'oooTT* (a)f t^S iS'^RSj*’ — «5» «)8^;ao (679.). 

€^o^a, ■asJg' 88A (469.), -i&, ;\l) -^asb 

[772.). 45Bo-5r"<J aS)8 §^0«^ ain'ifsSaj SJ^TV® (469.), ^0 

ts ;S^§*''5!^5b. essS^aSjAS^ e9«Sd&) c^5£tS« ©8- 

■OS^ (608)— «^0 ©» ©8^^ (579.). iSbiJab^a 

(i>), 88A 

^Scmaig"^ ( 288 .) afflbs', ©M^gbe* S$!r>&ic» ^jSSbAS^ 

*K 0 TBS. (a) i5*4^Jis Lit He of me, I e. mji/aiher, (h). 

Like «;«jcta, the reflexive form «A>r At* h generally used without 260. 580. 



Exercise Ul. 

Zit^tSa a>g' ^c^®’ ^sp8^ 

Zi^iSa aig” ^^SXr»a$ «&o-0 s5o^ nSr^-O, ©Si g^cSSbSi^oaj- 
7T*afo (38», 8.). ©S^£&> ■Bo^TSTiSb (179)— “igasb/?^! 

;&Slin>! (170.767.) S^h-^tSa (a) (819.), 

aS”?i'j^aSb <880). ©oaiSSS^^aSi^ « ©«JS1 jSr»aeji) 

ossr, is|j» ^1^, sSp&, (<“»)• 

^to^afo S>o^ saoasb^ ©AA, 

5S|j>§^T5ab (579.). ©oafefe O 4i»^ff'aSb— *‘-gi J3 o^ 

■' ' -8 
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S^S>, TT- ■=d®§ — ws»^6^ 

<JS8o 2X>a -sa^ji %fr»«fcEfjL i^§>0-iJ7r' (144. 443. 469.), 
CJ S^i}'oy‘i&> sS^S^'S) f'^nSa Tessas’, absSr«e-^bs-e 

iS^'sr'l^SSM ■^cSSbTT’iSa (366 ). 

NOTES, (a ) xjdb^r is very idiomatio, and is hardly able to be translated. Lit 
If therefore the gardener sees you* (h) is here the full past verbal partioi 
pie of w&4»* (571.) Hcmng said. 

Eierdse llll. 

Before reading this exercise, leai'n to the end of para 587 
of the Grammar. 

Zi^TTlSa e)§' 2j^ Zj^ ^<5 

(167. 118. 120.), ^o2^7r* (473.), 2)03 

2i&, fc86 ■^iSbocoTT” esSaJ ^ (169. 5i9.), 
zr*3^®S^o-&§^sS?r;^^,'ai>3ji^6'dr'csSb5ja3e>5 
(264. 386. 357.)— »3 ©<S7^3a (579). tSoaSbSo 2)0 — “;T“So Z>t 
^d’dSbJSM ^oo^SJb (350.). essSiSew » a>g' 

cs£>;£uo5ey^ {J^o-iSb§^oi>j;;r^ab” (440.)— 693 (679. 

469.), ^5'^ (402)— “^So ■B02i;ia go'^TT'? (447. 237. 306.) 

TtA '§02)S (^^J’cJ8bJS»ex) fcSb "SOdJa^ X'zT'^f (360. 

443. 766.)— 03 T3^3jj. 3BsS^l5j5aj (571.). ^oH- 

TT® (470.), ®a8j_5oSbo-fir® "^t) SbSj_c» 0 sSj^'TT’r’tf tf'^nSo 
(238, 2. 123.). 2)0 0 S65'^e)<?3b i&r»-0, foS" 

sjr^ (375.), ^■A'oSi- 

sS»fK^ ■^OdtSbg', 0 SoSj^oSJabab -OS^tfa, 

X)dt (402. 250.), ejS" sesg^TS' 

;;SejbAib. (166. 445. 879.). 



Eierdse LIV. 


Sis' gjg' TV’S'S.^o'SASb (301.). SSar*- 

boo "ar'S) ■ar»S> wolr»eS5S)a» (736. 246.), "^sStrSao 
£1 ■^S' ssa do'3S5b (743. 357). 0^y^Sb 65 ’cr>S'oo3’dfo 

^0 «S^e» TS'iqx ^o*5^s s^fSi. 

635'^i^ (445.), (©&) ^0 — 

ii>ftjb§^Si faj, zsiSrt), d’8oJ*o»8. oSi8 §^o6 "^^iSS 65 "^^jb 
(T'^oar’iSb (445)--“6?) nSHiSiSo gS ^Stt* S’sSsSi^ZlSb (327.). 
bcxasr ^&-»'5r>sSM”— eS) (b) 7r>(S’S ^6x> ^sS^y- 

r’O, 655j_<Si SJ^S6. •«« 7r»<S*S ?&r»-e>, 2308^398' 

rr'5'3 65;3b§^S) (a), 65^» SJSi ^SSr® ^Sbl^lab. (403.). 
b 1^'^5©»y’^Sb TT*?) ^?^oSo TT’&'S 65S) '@6X)t&)§^?> (671-)> 
'E5oa'^t)2Si) KfSit (713), eO’^^oo tJabfe 
^55^*2683. (683. 879.) 

NOTBB. (a) See note on eieroise 61. (h) «9» here is the past verbal participle 
)f vn6)t» (671 )« Saving said. It is here used idiomatically m the Bense of 
»«brJD. 

Emeise EV. 

The following is a conversation between two respectable 
Natives named Suhbayya and Bramhayya (0). 

fSa. Tj’aod6§7r8S) SSsSw tSar.-OTr’-cr^? 141. 

!6r^7rf^). 757. 

c&. 6S(bai3 ■^oSboaoTT' 

0. Or. ai3«Jo,^7r8 ^8sS» 

fb. o8j258^iJ ;Soao-0;r'6^, ■^f^TT'iT'? {Ovd. :sSoi>7r8r*.) m. 
fcir 8^8 oT.»^ 4J ^oao-0^:3:T.j|.8b. 581. 
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}&. O 8j'©':iy'2Sb ®Sb^ 2So3’e» sSS^lS^Ufi 

TCrTT*? 679. 

0 . 

rh. -is-' >d!S^o^g,5^^J sar'isS »d&r5sS|8 •S9'i, -t% 

Xoi3vSi> ec*6j6 ^odSI JS;>}5» '?5oSyir’Tr>? 251 

^ ■ \ 

618. 687. 

0. "SsS^lT'Afi. "^isb eSd&SJ^lo ^&-»'OJ5iy2fo, DcnCi 
»» (SJo%) iS&^TT^. 486. 686. 
tSb. d3o-»‘6oSb7r^J6? (0r*8&+^Sl0tW7T^&.) 641. 

0. ((Tttd. ^8ey^.) 686. 

S)jn>J6 goT® '^oSbooo^T' 'S^TT'TP? 

0. -Sa Sto^Slo ;5cr»-07T"tfS)S)^, ar»S& 

WOdJCb 586. 673. 

<6o. ^^■5'e>A3a;68o'0 eSdtfal^ 

^a^TT-TT®? 443. 

0. ar»& ©ooadSb c^JiT'ex) ^83^ «5(SA &iS>S^7T3^tfS) 
Sir®vg,Si» ^S^77®8S. 100. 586. 

JSs. eo'^lT®.’ 237. 

0. Wo”^. 

JSserclie LVl. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 596 
of the Grarntnar. 

Zj^ fir*oX SjS* dSij^al tr®«j» (lOO). 

e9^jatf|§ -feS" (asi), l*’Pi 

^iEr*g€to (100),— «JjS^ 'SSj^SiooijTT* ^l^cSlS ■ 

&& 1 ^. (854. 664. 690.) 'SSxjto'jS »<Jab dblJ BT'S'' 
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!§^S), e^&o‘3Sb. (6) (594.). oT’o^ t3 ^^^- 

a-ti 'S^^gd K.abg', 

g)-jsi>»& ;r53^ ss-e^«?3^43§»jL (49o), iSsss 

oSjr>Si8&. 

NOTB8* fa) 254i (bj dro'd is here uaed of imperfect past time. 

WrU) were near hMfh. (c) ^jfrgoA+eo, The particle esfl is nsuajly joined by 
coiii/raction to the wbr4 which precedes it. 

Eierche IVII. 

^oXT&^sSx)6^ SjS^ ■?r’8J* S'viSo (342). «f)^S3s56§ 

SSuni^ ZtS^ ^^&Sj^i£a 0$?^ ^OdSb^Jo (aj. 2j 5'73^& C5 ■c'gj' 
iSr^, — i>axr»! "^rSb ^0T° 

^&So-®Prf>? 'S^jSSsa eST^SSb (694. 590.). eeJiSo— ^iSC)& 
goT* ^o«S5 ?SosSeJ^TP>oS'otj SsSc^jJ ^*5^7r» (579. 

469.), TP8J* ' SSir»fc) S)S, ^JbTT’y^os^i.OM do'Siyb 
fb). eS^ti ^o'JS oSbo^^ T&ni-O,— 'O'ap- 

7r"?5o ^oT® "Boifo (SooJi^^'O’oS^o'tj "®^~ 

BQ Xz3r» (579. 766.). '=5^^- 

iAfi (594). ^iisk—^o'^ ^SojScxo eSoSSaf^TPOa 

^^SolPJiS) (579). ^oS^sfi ^Sao^®, 6iS. ^ ZjX 

^aoO, tPW’SSa ?5r«-0 (402),~«c3Sr»g! 
{$3Sa8a s&'tooo ;6^, ^oBaSo ^c«6;5efc^7P^2Sa? «JsS 

‘BDcJSa^ioPafc (445) ^^JCaw ’cp^ 'BS^KuJSs? 

, (.770) ^SSjS', i^aaBo ^c^6s5^^^^^ (867) eS ^l^Sa 

(679). TPa* 230^8 'cper» e'^g' 

ai»e» Kaos', (366.) 

NOTsa* (ti) hwe expresses ho6ii (^)* WovM emit he. TFos iw 

the haWib/ 45otf+«^«Sp2fc4«^4 hewvue one /«2I cf $nef. 
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Eierclw LTIII. 

tn this conversation a Gentleman named Martin (e&r*) 
sends his Servant (^) with a message to another Gentlejnan 
named Smith ( ^ ). The servant delivers the message, and 
brings back the answer to his Master. 

oScr*. Tcr*«3b;^£s>r'! ^3^ ^oiSI '3 ^,-— tt* 

azjojTT* (314). tpazTSS 

/^'S'eSo (376.). c5^c6?3 "^dSy. 

587. 585. 

3-». •Q«J;Sm. S^tfTP’Si (521), eJdSbtf 

5'S3'3^§^S3 -15^77"? (479. 368.) 

ab^ 364. 

air®. WdSba (519.) CSd&a a"^oS?JgoCj5Sl» 

5'aii|33§^S ^ 0 & (479), €9d5bl5^ ab$ ir®. 

77®. 521. 

3 ", 'at$aSb). tSabifi (^ao) (®y. 

sSir®, qaa?i"i e4^ ^^ySSbS) ^a^Trab Xzs^i SSb^ Sbo2Sb8o 
594. 765. 

3^. -OtJai». tfsssb Kofc>e)Sb <5cssba 

•^ab "^SJa 3'%iJoa? 465. 

sSir>. J&!Sr»«5b esSb XotooSo a>SS) 3oSy. M7. 

3^. -adaba. 39 a;^ao5. (a;^ab+»OiS. 240.) 

.. - 

' 

asasb {Or Graim. ®»a2^$.) 

Tjv. TSab airiSS" ar*tf7rs 3’g’tfab. 
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^o£Sb9o 

TT. fiT'ifTpesS 2>o^ 242>^7r> >cSSbo^g,- 

SSoi 6s$i qoiSi Tr''6iias>j(^— dSSb^ ■3S;5'iSb7r3i^&. 573. 
581. 594. 580. 

fiSbo-Oa. Wc*Sb(5 ^^;yJS3 TS'XoS^ §'£»& s3o&^, 
^o4j-Sa ^sS;j>. 370. 562. 519. 587. 

-Q^oiio. ^sSr’JSb estso TCotowSb 

■S^^ab7rj^J6. 581. 694. 680* 

_^. oSbo-oa. (b). *®o* 246. 

'ST’. -Ot^SSboS. 240. 

_^. «sa TCotoo^ woatsbfe ’s^ssoftj d! 5 j(_a (343). 

«5u¥3§Si»7r» ^ohSrS^ 619. 587. 

"S^. -ac^alu. "^oSb "rJO^ ^•^S^§^oAr*i6oS, 240. 

sir*. a^?S'7r’8S) TSr»a7T“'53'? 141. 

S’. -^iisSxt, ^^sm-OTTSoS. 240. 

— O 

sir*. TSoSb ■5^ySS>f^ g'a»8b eJdSb^^ ■S&^TT*^? CS^jiSSbu- 
■ W%.) (e). 594, 208. 

S’. "sa^Tr^oS. 

oSt». BdSbS ^oSbKTjj^Sb? (cSsSbs+e5TT^8b, 580.) 

S’. es8b ^'ofcioSb dlo4r‘SO 'xStfySSb- 

TT^Sb. 519. 590. 581. 

8ir«. Sbo-aa. esdSbiS qo'S’ ■^sSboooTT* '=3S^7T''?r>? 

S’. s’sStt 2jo25abs& s^s'sfis 'ss^abs’jLSo. 681.590. 

eir". woasb-r*? 39S>4 ^otooSb S^tetS^, 562. 
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'=3^;cr“boiS. 53a Xoioe)^ 680. 

sSiro. ©dj-TT’f •Sbo-Oa. '^aSj •ff'cooer'Tr' edfejS^ 

^I^TT'oT"? 583. 

sSr>. iSbo-Oa. 'S^. 

CO 

NOTffis. f a j This is the neuter composite noun (447) with the sign 

of a question. It is here equivalent to XMSgcSnr*? Idt. Is the Guinig wMch I ehoidd 
say — ”rou will not come tomorrow**, CJompare para. 465. (h) Lit. Pleaswre* 
Equivalent to the English expressions — WUh pleasure — or — I shall he very glad 
{to see him), (c) Relative past participle of The message which 

I said "fell” i. e. T7ie message which I told you to give* 


Eierdse UX. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of para 598 
of the Grammar, This Conversation is between two natives 
Bipayya {W*) and Venkayya (“a)* 

■3og'cSSi§7r’?Sa^! (649) Sxr>t$) S)Ar^«Sa 

(597.). So5j_<Si 6o438> 367. {Or ^8eS^.) 

■ 3 . sSip* emir's go43§ "3^ j^o433. 

IT’. 3"isS.Si»? {Or 3'f^ex). 100.) 

■3. Sir* -srsSabeaS (697.). 

55 - 59^5533 '30^^50. (V* 

es^TV"^? tfSa •3»Sj^^^3 a;53M S^53»er*§ Sir* 

go43§ Sto^i^b SO-STr’^b (402). »53j>(Sb 3r. S^dSbSo 
S>r'?6 

TP’S, S>r. &&sr>Q qoi3S ■®5^'^2S). 697. 

■ 3 . "^fSi "SOsJ ^oXS ■ST’SI ■BOc^^)^Sb. 460. 

W. SiT*0s£>h OS'^egjfioO ^3ya# rn^SSaai fb). 

■ 3 . ■O'v®, (161.) XPSSeisSbs^*^ (384) 

fiar-fiS SS^ a0Os3^ ‘SJ^jO'esb TT’O (697.), 7r>3- 
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ft 

<386.). ■S'c&TT'WTrS qoA38 

■si&s&s) ficr»s& (sss,). oSsoesbSo "S^- 

aoTJ^Jfi? 594. 

W. iSb^aan* ^iS>. «cflb« ©o^;* "aS^- 

^^•eo. (ac>6+6©o.) 698. 

■ 3 . o3jo2SbS^^’Scr», «a ‘^aboao^T® (S>r»9b) "SexjJSbST? (c). 
7SP. "sr^t .7r>.absSbaer*ASboO g'tfw'ex) Oir»& ,oT»ft)a- 

w ^^{JsSm ©oStf^a^, ©dSbaSo "§®S>- 
aa. ©oabao a©-©^^ ^crsb ^^oa. 597 . 

"S. OS’S ^absSaoeS^abo-O TT aA&§ ^{JsSm TP'^lS. 

a|j), cSaasb •^^7r>e5b? 597. 

ST. ©^SSb. (248.). "^ab ^zr ■0'55'Ij Oa^j^ai 7^© ^5^), 

©disba<s^ '^asb ■3i^an>8^, "BOccb *^ab. 502 . 

Ti. ©r»8b a0-©a© ^oiSbSb? qo&'^Sr'? 237. 

3. © 000 '^ 7r& ibo^ q^TT*? "39 a^ab. 

r. ^g'^(S8 ■ 3 ^Tr'eb? «dS>a qo 43 ^ 7 T®? 237 . 

3. til^ab. 

iP. ©cw'i ■^ASabjTP 3^ ^o&. 

f*> 

Nonu. ( a) «0 has here its fall participial meening. Lit. Saying, (to my. 
mJf)— ’* let US go and sea him’'~~I leant. (He^iXfl.). (1) rrsstiait ia icUematioally 
Med, wher^ would bemoroooiamon. Lit. Fhm fwosj yow earning 

^ram there f ' (e) AotSatUXi’ ia eqalvalent to AoSst^Ugi S^v^S*. 

Innin IX. 

Before Teadmg'tliis exercise Item to i^e . end 6£ para 603 
of Itt ihis ecmversatiOft ^^^,n^>iteeip;te tm 

OentUmm, sSxt a Bindu Mimshi, aad '-rP ft itetive serrant 
named Samemmni. 

9 
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q, jSwlO^Tr’Bcn'! SasSba £Vr»?6 TP'SaSb. ^oeso-cso? 

tS^S) 6^a S'zmBS S5r»^ ^SoSo-Ott’'^! [Cud. sSoSt- 

594. 

sSI». Syr"& S'ejoCS ?3o*)7^'^‘33^ W?) ( 601 .) '®>- 

S'^iSl (410) g'SHj|j5§^» ^o43S), '^- 

T""6i£). XlT'lSS 3aiS8S) 53o&o-0;T”8b? 
g. TT“o5bi>£ooS sSoSo-Ott’oS). essJssb 05j_<5i 
sia. sS^, estJiSo i^nS^ i&r^ii&o'sr^ sSi^is'? 519 . 4 io. 

g. ■^'ar® ('aj, a0-£) WjSbNbir"A5c>. TT^iSn^^air®! g^ tT®? 

rr>. ©(3ir>g, geSb-*^ s5^ 

g. as^43 sS»S)^ 7T"8 god3S a^iabS) 

aC>;7'3r>? 590. 

CO 

'^’ 601. ((^^^+o)i^c58+C9S).) 

g. ^oi&So 

■^. §^s3s5dfoir”"^ar® ©JO 25<Sa7T=^oS. 602. 

g. si'iT'^cSSbSSiM SSMSSS-spdlsJS) <&Sto:>ab TV’S) ( 601 .), go- 

sSTT^dS)^ •^ej’^b jOSibj^ SS)e5^A3bo-0 |JS>-^ 

^XS). 519. 713. 

0 

Ts^. gg'sxT'aJfc) ecr>;<b ^dsbssoa. 

g. (321.) g^yafo o^^^sSm ^o2^9q eser»Xb 

^S)(T®^? "3^^ ^S) c*£>23q5b^A3bS) SSbo’Ooyiir) 

n 

■t!& s^oS2lss» rgSM TV’S), -Bg^aJS) sJ’oej7rS)§ 

“S^ ;3|j3^5b? (600.). gS'acr’2J25* 6o&. 

gS'fiff'iSta oajsS^asbrS^ ^jfibsJb. 

g. ^o-S)S 

^ fv> 
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TP>^oDr»=v3r'C»gcX)7y»& (Cud. ^S«5^,) faj. 

iS». edtSaJS fbj. ac>«|f§ S5r»?r «Jab 

TJ’iS'StfO <5'^S' sStr^d&JSbaOo ^g^dSSbSjj^SSbo x3&:T'£6. 
^oiSa^d^j* 7r»‘^ai). 603. 

g. oSj'aa-®! S^zr tfcSSbtf (601) e>^§' ^'^- 

dSb^oa ^JSaSS ^Scn>(6cr> ^oiSlQ (358.). gS jS5So Tr’'^2S!). 

esdt^S S<r>^ dJSb eS^s-jSSSas '^d6iS'3S» SJo^© 
§^aa^7T°48o. ttS^ Sb^-sr ®‘^S' o5xr>§cSS)aj?yo "3^- 
TPSa. esdfcsSASb Sia-»Qa Sa8j;<b2S)ir».i' 603. 

5 . ^'SSoTCASb. caiSSSo McJfeKS? C^SSo+oiJSbXAS).) 
b. S'^^oSr'’C5'&§o7r‘?^S 2jS' 599 . fe.j 

e3dljb($ ■l5JSb^§*’7T'j^8o? (^S>o+ 6 S)a 691.) 

k). sSr>er* tSfi'e-SbS) ^rgg'eJwSSb^) fitP’SScn'o.SsSbS) '^TT'ofJ- 

aj>» TTewK) W" t5 sSmos S ( 599 ). 7rvo?<3 ?S - 

f O O 

sSoooSb^ iSo^^sfcoTT’ 

5 . go'T’ '^■&£to 691. 

0 . eSdSaS^ 2 jS' 43 'lew^&ab, 2,g'«3 1 ©cSSb 26 , e5» (d). 

» 

OdSbsJSo 'SexSSosSo. 

Q, ©tj-TT! 5e»-JSa§^» iJoS. ^irUxt. 

” ro 

NOTSS. faj Here the fierrant leaveSj and q addresses sSm. (h) In the 
Northern Oiroors ^s<ssaji is often followed by a verb in the plural. In the 
Gnddapa district it is usually foUowed by a verb in the singular, (c) A 
VisJmmtef ncmely Knshmindch^vXu, f named j para 604, is a more 
[common oonstruction. (dj is here used idiomatiGally with ^<$ 3 . Some 
.such wards as km appear to be understood* Lit* £0 knows one thing, 

he does Twt know another , thus it is not, i. e. It is impossihU to soy he knows one 
thing, and does not know mother* 1 e* £6 knows every thing* 
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^ llttKdM UI. 

Before reading this exercise, read to the end. of ]^a 60 ^ 
of the Grammar. 

,„. S’oO WTS ■ 3 o?rdr«sf»J 6 §«L^ 

S’offlS) (604. 342.). esdSbJJ ’cr»eT’ Sboft ■O^-ST'o^^ ^526^ 
^gj3cr» (162. 396. 408.), ©oaSitf o '^SStSsSii Ao&rife 

(879). 2>g';T>dSi> eJC*6iiS ^>8' S5-J^ (251. 402.),— 

©dSb^, tt” 8 o oesg es^ =cr’cr» X'^ 8 ' 

( 364 . 605 .), ( 864 . 603 .). 

esdijji ^ — €3 "SrosS) ^ScretPoSo?) ( 601 ), — ^j"^! 33 - 

S'^^^ e 9 S) efi 7 ?a 5 o ( 650 . 670 .). e>ofJt> o ■O^oJ'iSb— 

■^^«S 3 tiafess JjMoaSbTT’ Tbu^ ^ ( 679 . 148 . 519 .), 

«SSo absJS) ^;&§^ 04 r«; 6 iD •BT^ab. « OTT« 5 o!S>«fo -«« 
.Ol 5 ^osr »0 sir»fc> OS)— bafo a»^«S>o^doab§*'S) fa) ( 306 .), 

■^srsii s^ 6 a|j) ' 5 r>s)§ ■essj-TT' ojjg iS'^as xabif ( 159 . sos.), 
tM^aSo^ocMoS'ST'BS -Os^S^dSabo-O dSbj^ex) ^o- 

i&ab. ( 671 . 676 . 160 . 351. 356.)- 

NOTES. (cLji See note on exercise 51. 

Eiereise Ulll. 

Before re^ihg this exercise, learn to the end of para 608 
of the Grammar. In this conversation q represents an 

man, and tr# a Hindoo. - «t:‘ 

... < 1 ,?/.. 

q. ©oe^ebab^ iSb^^ ■^sSj§^scr>eieso 

0?T»^ab. ^r^a'^TT? 866. 1566. 237. (Sb^^^^fe^ 

Ire. ^a-ij TTO, §^oa«sb sin •iao§^a^s^ao 5 . 
q. TSsass ■^i&g*^a-a;i;^^? o 83 ajfi “Sabs^siroafar^; 

366 . 662 . 
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SS-JS^ao. 

twb ■ 2 ljSa§^tf^ 5 diPjq 3 ^,.|i 8 b 

. sSaje^ Ai^vr^ ((£^ 

Sr». qbsoSott "AoJi^va t5<S$3^ sSr^tSxn^ >r*S), p3 

;5^OSJ>.iO0 -sr^. 691. 806. C^J^SJoa+rS^iSsSM.) 
g. tfooo”^ •«« €*!&> SSiix?^ ■^^3b§^^5^^5S^■^a, ■^JSsi^g' 

C^l ' 

iJ«&T6a ■«)0^0^75', ^tfSSy^r.' 608. 235,2. 


Sr*. IJo^o^ ‘BodSb ■r>«o5. ^^ji^oa^ocoTT* tS'^, 

JS-JS^^i>. ^S5^d3 r6oX"^ ^Sfi 363. 306. 

g. 9 J«Sy 4 foabj^_ ^•F*iJa» 7 r" aSa/fe^j^rr*? 

Sr>. tSoxi^ 'SaSSi&S^ ■^&§^j5iJsS» "^26 TV?) (286), ga 
goAsSb (306.), ggsSaaSj^^jro- 

. a?S9SSca^, ^sS^ljax*"^ (522), ‘S^&S^S-C^sSa. 363. 

(qg^+^S^'sr>JSb+«)o2S{53. 446). 


irons, fo^ The word ^cibrjeJ is understood. Is it fwrittm) in yonr 
Shastrwms that these may ttse them, and those ma;/ not ? 


Exercise LXIIl. 

Before reading this exercise, learn to the end of chapter xvi 
of the Grammar. 

T?rJ»i!PT§)i!^*3o'^ yTT^sSu^ «;>5' ^^^esoiSj iToafo ^i^, 
342.). a,g';5*2Sa ^S^«o?% ^0^^ §^J&lf;/p'a'5»?) 

W2SOI «if*7V (735. 6^ 469.)'j>®5'^<S§ ^iST JS-^S. e$d?9 

( 4 (»;)r^?) ®«ft 3 ^^^ 8 Sto, 
S|j»§^^ssj! ( 408 .). ess^fisj « ^a^jsa 
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(610)—^^ '^c5iso& tSiSSi ^©"O, oS)T’dSa 8*^2 J*o- 

ab^So ■Cjoas', aaO'Tig’^ (sis.), ‘^^sb go43S ^ooa, 

7f s5«beo ^ «)o^^e)So2S8S> ^St'-O, 

•SPSsSg (a}—h^ TT'S'SJ*^ 

(620.), '^^Sto (b) «S) ©(ST^ftJb (570. 579). SzSSSbj- 

7 r° ;!5:in>sS) wJfaSj ^^s^^•n;^M X'^5', — SSbo-Oa, cd*ooo 

S^S) a ^0 sjaSi^i^ssb (590. 694.). afc»d&o3'5 

a ^^»3dSb Ov^=B■^^&^^ox» (ch qo43S sJ^ooo, 

«JS s3;&e» -i5§j_'lb|j)§^S), ^0^ TT^Si sS^SO •?5^5S- 

TS’S) aa§ SJ*SoA5b (581. 430.). a ^0 aei?) «6^^^SSM:6So 

■a5’C^§^», Inogjo-cjr, qo43§ ir^?i X?Si^ 

(594), d8!)'qr>g-S3~'2Sboab (d) aoaJ8S^% 879. 

NOTES, (a) :S^;&+<?;Sn* (680. 469.) As he said — **l will come*** i. e. 
When he said that he would come* (h) ^^jb+<5a). 455. (c) 

Having become one swallowed up with grief, fOSSj* fdj dSoTp^s^ ( truth J-j*'sr>Q 
(a speaker). (968). A speaker of truth* i. e. a truthful man* 




Printed at the 8. P. 0. K. Prese, Madraa, 1879. 
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TBANSLATION 
OF THE 

PRECEDING EXERCISES. 

N, B, — When in a sentence some words are put in hrachets, it 
implies that they are required in English, to make up the meaning. 
But if the words in brackets are also in italics, it implies that the 
words are in the Telugu sentence, hut are better left out in English, 

Kxereise IV. 

There is a merchant there, (Lit, There one merchant is.) 

There are merchants here. 

That merchant’s box is here. 

Your (younger) brother's books are on that table. 

Your Son’s penknife is in that box. 

My sons are in Maaulipatam. 

There are (some) good books in that room. 

There are elephants in this country. 

There are tigers in that jungle. (Lit, Great tigers.^ 

There are nice pictures in this book. 

There are children in that room. 

There are many trees in this garden, 

t Kxereise V. 

iRama has a red turban, {Lit, To Rama is a red turban.) 

*Has that horse a black tail ? (Lit, Is there to that horse ?) 

She has no (sense of) shame. (Lit, To her is not shame.) 

Has your horse black legs ? 

There is not a rope in that drawer. 

Are there not (any) ropes in that box ? (i. e. There are no ropes 
in that box.) Para 291. 

There are no good vegetables in this village, (Lit, There are 
not (any) good vegetables.) Para 291. 

There are no merchants in those villages. 

Are there (any) nice flowers on that plant ? 

There is no good furniture in this house. 

There are great rivers in that country. 

Your (younger) brother is not in that room. 

There are many allegators in this river. 

There are no allegators in the rivers of our country. 

Is there a rupee in your hand f (Lit. Thy. 134.) 

Is there good water in this village ? (Lit, Waters. 644.) 

10 
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Are there (any) oandles in lhat drawee ? (Irft. -^icks of wax.) 
Are there no^ good fish in this nyerf {M. Are there not f) 


Fiereise YI. ; ' . ■ 

Drive out that dog. (Ki. Jteat tljaMog v 

Throw some stones at that jacfeal. {Mh Stiwe that jiwk^l^ith 


Are ycHt leisure now? (M. Is (tlia4 l^ure ^ 

No. I am very busy. (Lit. To me (therb) is &iich work. Leisure 


Saddle the lady’s horse quickly. {Lit. Bind the sad^ld to the 
lady’s horse quickly.) 

Tie that rope carefully. 

Go to the Bazaar quickly. 

Go to his house this evening. 

Master is very busy. Go. {Lit> To the gentleiuan (tnero) is 


much work,) . 

Go {thou) to school quickly. 

Kill that scorpion. ^ 

There is a centipede under that stone. Kill it. 

There are two snakes near that box. Kill them. 

Throw stones at that monkey. {IdL Strike with stones.) 


Kill that cobra. 

Tie (up) this bundle carefully. 

There are three scorpions under that mat. Kill them. 
Kill these scorpions. 

Exercise Yll. 


I am beating the horse. 

Why is the cowherd beating that cow ? 

They are beating my {younger) brother severely. {Lit, Much.) 
Is Mr. Kama beating that boy ? 

The milkwoman is beating that calf very hard. (itt. Much.) 86* 
Why are you beating that buffalo ? {Idt, She-buffalo*). 

He is beating his child well. 

Is the gardener beating the cat ? 

Why is your mother beating your (yoxmger'^ lpirothet ? 

The gentleman is flogging those children. ‘ - ■ ; ^ 

Why are you beating that boy 1 v 

Whom is your brother beating ? v * /■ - v 

Who isjj^ting him ? - - 

The .rf|pfean and horsekeeper are beating that do^V 
Of flowers this has the nicest Sm|&U. Ampngat 
. these flowers, this flower is string:' a gp^ sm^.) 
hot wind is blowing to-day. ‘ 

The w^^r in this tank has g, very bad smell, Ip “ iite)l^ng 
mu(#stmk.) 644. ■• f. ^ 
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Kierefie fill/ 

f . To 5*011 How mitiy cHildren 


How many cHUcb^eii 

■ MO ‘theta ty • ^ ■; , ,- 

I hayo tHr0e;^ir^ a^d mgjit |i6ys. 

H^iwmani^c^wa an(| 

Ho 4as a' Huiidtrod ' an^ and a hundred and 

twenty fourvahei-l;)^^ 

How oldisliia son i How many years are there to his son ?) 
My Mimshi has ho 141. (iti. To my Munshi daughters 

Is ho beatingf tl^at bow ? [are not# 

Go there qiucWy. ' 

^hbre are some fruits in the Bazaar, but hot others. {Lit Some 
fruits are in the Bazaar; some are not.) 

My elder-brother has a nice carriage. 

There are a thousand three hundred and twenty four sheep in 
that field. 

The tenth: bearer is not here. 

|here are not ten bearers here. 

there is not even one wise man in this village ; (but) there are 
f many rich men. 

Where are yon all ? 

We are in this room. 

It is striking ten o’clock at the fort. {Lit They are striking ten 
I hours (on the gong) at the fort.) 
the clock in our house is striking eleven. 

Exercise IX. 

ffo-morrow the schoolmaster will flog you well. 

I^hy did you beat that calf ? 

That milkwoman beat that cow well. 

The peon struck ten o’clock (on the gong.) 

When l^ill you beat that boy ? 

Those boys threw stones at those donkeys. {Lit Struck with 
stones.) 

Yesterday ho flogged that boy well. 

Why are you bitting the xjatv? 

To-morrow flw that boy in school. 

There is a donkey in the garden. Beat it out. To outside.) 
Whomdid your father beatf 
Bid any one beat that child ? 

, I shall flog all those bhiidren to-morrow in school. 

I ^ ■■ ■' 

groom w^sadaliliA^ (Lit. Is binding ilm suddlo 




A 
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Have you tied those ropes well ? 

The waterman killed a scorpion in the bathroom. 

The day before yesterday the bearers killed a red scorpion. 

Did you kill that carpet-snake with a stick ? 

Have you ever killed a cobra ? . 

Yesterday they went to MasuHpatam by boat. {Lit Upon a boat.) 
Have you ever gone to Masulipatam or Ellore ? 

This evening I shall go to the Bazaar. 

When will ho go to that village ? 

Will they go to the beach to-morrow evening ? {LiL To near 
the sea.) ^ 

We have been to Ellore. 

Where are you going ? 

Have they all gone to Ellore ? 

Some went to Ellore, (and) some (went) to Bezwada. 

Ha ving mounted his horse, he went to the fort. 

Having gone to the stable, ho mounted his horse. 

Having got on board the steamer yesterday, they all went to 
Madras. (Lit Having mounted the smoke-ship.) 

Bead this letter. 

Have you ever read this book ? 

Please put these letters on my table. 

Have you put those papers upon my writing-table ? 

Put my walking-stick in that corner. 

Where have you put my umbrella ? 

Have you cut those pens ? 


Exercise XI. 

I am buying plantains* 

Will you buy this (she) buffalo ? 

Will you buy this cow ? 

I bought this cow yesterday. 

Where did you buy that cot ? 

I shall buy that carriage to-morrow* 

Are you buying those eggs ? 

Buy all those plantains. 

Have you eaten those mangoes ? 

His wife has had a girl. (Or. Has given birth to. ) 
What did he say ? 

Do yoijt eat bread ? 

Have you ever eaten mangoes ? 

What are you eating ? 

The horse is kicking, 
iHd you hear that noise ? 

Listen to tfte. {LU* hear my word.) 

Does that horse kick ? 
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What are you doing ? 

He is taking his meals. {Lit He is making eating.) 

At what hour do they take their meals ? 

He took bis supper at ten o^clock at night. 

Have you done that work ? 

Every day he writes several letters. 

Yesterday I wrote eight letters. 

Axe you writing that letter ? 

Please write that letter quickly. 

SDo {thm) that work well 
jBfe is writing letters. 

Are you cutting those mangoes ? 

When will you cut those flowers ? 

He cut all those mangoes. 

Have you put those letters in the post ? 

Put this letter in the post. 

Bhut that window. 

fehut the door, and go quickly to his house. {Lit Having shut 
the door, go.) 

Have you poured water into the tub ? 

Pour out (some) water, and wash the boy^s hands. {Lit, Having 
' poured water.) 

Pour (some) water on that plant. (Lit, To that plant.) 

He was very afraid of the gentleman. 

Httve you opened that door ? Shut (it) quickly. 

Shut that window, and open this. (LiL having shut.) 

Open this door, and shut that. (lAt, having opened.) 

Eiercise XIII. 

* 

The gentleman called yon. What ! Bo yon delay ! (Lit, Make 
dmay.) 

I called yon many timee. 

Did he call me^ (or) did he call Bhma ? 

Did they walk to the judge’s house 7 
Your honour saved me. 

He blessed them all. 

Oar master gets up at five o’clock. 

He got up at four o’clock in the morning. 

[Then thev all got up, and went home. (Lit. Having tgoi up.) 
The gentleman is calling you. Get up 1 Get up 1 
|Why aire you crying ? 

That boy: 0 irmd ve]y’Uinch. ^ 

He went to hiS'house weeping. 
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Eierclse XIV. 

He became Prime-minigter* 

When will your ;(eWer) br6tliar go to Madr^ V, 

Some man (or other) is c^^ming, ^ ^ 

Please come to me at six o’clock tiii8\^Veiiuigr, ^ 

Where ddes this road go to ? ' ■ ^ 

Where are you coming from ? From Hadulipatam ? 

Where are you going to ? To Masulipataip i ■ 

Munshi ! you came very late-this morning. 

earlier. {Lit From to-morrow come quickly J 
When will that work be finished ? To-morrow f ' 

Go to him, and tell him that matter, and come back quickly . 

Having gone to near him, having told.) 

He was very grieved, and went away. {Lit He having become 
one-full-of-grief, went away.) 

Madras is a hundred and sixty miles from here. {Idt Madras to 
here is twenty dmadas.) 

How many rupees did you give ftoj him ? 

Give (^o) me that umbrella. (To a menial,) 

Shall you go in for your B. a. degree this year ? [hit Shall 
you give your b. a. examination.) 

Please give me that walking-stick. {Lit. To my hand.) 

Have you ever seen Masulipatam or Ellore ? 

Look 1 look ! My horse has run away. Run ! Run 1 
Has the cooly brought (some) sticks ? 

Go, and look. Perhaps the bearers have brought the palanquin. 
(Lit Having looked, come.) 

Exercise XV. 

He is bringing up that boy (as his own child.) {Lit> He is 
rearing-tor-»hii3iself .) , ; v " 

He is writing a petition on his own behalf td the jddge. (JLitf/Se 
is-writing-for-hiiiself.) - ' 

Please take (jfer yo all that fruit. (Lit; those 
He is puling on hisicldthes. {LU ( » He is 

.clothes.) . , ■ . ■ ■ ■■ ' 

Read to yburself. {L(t : Thou^xea^^for^putsdlf ' 

Biaye you taken that medicine f > vr 
How ittucji WflVyou take for 
Have you^tadi^ scien^^ ^ ^ 'V; 

He is stttcfyisg f elugu very 
Go to your fetoer, and fimj 

your father, find-out-tori-yoiiijtoK^^t^^ matter) ; K. 

Has be taught ^ 

Have y<m taken aw^ that luggage T (Or 4 M ^ 
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Bring those lettere. 

Take away all these things quickly. 

Take this note to the olergyman’s house,jmdvbrittg sto answer. 

(Xitt. Having ^ken, bring,) 

These niTOgfoes have g<p4jr(>tWm ; Take (them) away. . 

Whom did they ^t tQ, , write that letter ? {Lii. \ By whom did 
they oause'wmt to he 

He had a nke box m^e> and sent it to Enj^akd. {HU- Having 
eaused-to-be-made one good box, he caused (it) to be sent to 
England') 

He ^ Very angi^, when he heard it. (LU. Having heard that 
thing, he was Vbry angry.) 

Yon are chattering very much. Be silent. 

Exercise YVI. 

E. Bkmaskwmy ! Gome here. 

S. Yes, Sir*. I am edme, Sir. 

E. Has not the post come yet ? 

S. It has come. There are no letters for you, Sir. {Lit. There are 
hotany letters in your name.) 

B. liook ! there are some letters on that table. Take (them), and 
put (them) in the post. {Lit. Having taken, put.) 

S. Very good. Sir. I will take (them). Sir. 

E. There is a great deal of dust upon this table. Dust (it). {LU, 
There is much dust.) 

S. Very good. Sir. I have already dusted (it) several times. 

E. Bring those two chairs here. 

S. liook. Sir. The leg of this chair is broken. 

Ei ^ue. It is broken. Take it to the carpenter. 

Exercise XYII. 

E. Saddle my hon^, and bring (it). (Lit. Havin|"tied the saddle 
! '■ -to mV howe)briiig.) ' ■ 

S. Very well. Sir. I wul bring (it). : 

E. Ybu;idto|'not“‘dOau^^^ properly. clean 

' ■ :(^. Yioiiare not rubbihg;Weli«)i^ 

S. Very' g«)4 Sip. - from (it)yr|B, Sir. 

E. I am vffliMgihto go ito'lthe viG^ (me) 

: S. VeiyiWelb m.. ^I Vrin ^ (it). Sir. 

■ is' .bis hdtis© ' ; 

S. i^l^ .ki^ itis behihd it:, ; 

' f .0it. \Thei!tfi(»^^.btevernment toluol.) ■ i;- 

■ E. Wila whom ;did'.'^ttf;Work formerly f v (2;^i ’loimerly new 

, wbcAsidid y(w w ribrk ?) 

S. With thaclwgymaii^ ■ 
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E. Is the Collector at home ? {LiL lu the house.) 

S. He isj Sir. Will you come in please ? I will tell master. 

E. Is (your) master taking his bath ? {Lit, la the gentleman 
making bathing ? what f) 

S. He is not taking his bath^ but he has not dressed yet. He 
will come in a little time, Sir. {Lit, He has not yet put 
on his clothes.) 

E. Did he go to Katchery this morning ? 

S. No, Sir. He rode to the fort. {Lit, He did not (go). 
Having mounted the horse, he went to the fort.) 

E. Did (your) mistress also go ? 

S. She had a headache, and so she did not go. {Lit, Headache 
came to her.) 

B. Is she at home ? {Lit, In the house.) 

S. She is j but she is lying down. {Lit She is, having Iain down.) 

E. At what hour does (your) master go to Katchery ? 

S. Usually he goes at ten o^clock. 

E, Was he here yesterday, (or) did he go to Gudure ? (Lit, 
Was he in the village ?) 

S. He was here. {Lit In the village only.) 

E. Will he be here to-morrow, or will ho go out somewhere ? 

S. He will be here. Master is coming, ^ir. 


Exercise XVIII. 

1. Is that i^emindar a nice man f {Lit, A good man.) 

r. Yes, he is. {Lit, He is a nice man.) 

1. Is he kind to the poor f {Lit, Is he one possessing mercv 
on the poor ?) 

[. Yes ; but he is not very rich. 

1. What sort of men are his sons ? 

[. They too are very nice men. 

. Are they both strong men ? 

[. The eldest is a stout man, but not strong; the other is 
very strong. {Lit, The first-he is one who possesses stout- 
pess of body, etc.) v 

. Hash^ny daughters ? {Lit. Are there any danghters to him ?) 

.. Yes. Jbur. {Lit There are fohri) 

. Has he\any good horses ? ^ 

. fie hai^ several horses, but they, are not all good : some 
are good. 

. Is his ^estate a good one f 

. The quality of the ground m good, but there ^ not many 
cttltivaters.- ^ 

Are you a rich man ? . ^ 

Oh! .Font yon know ? I have fenongh foMny wattk (Lit/ 
There is not (to me) a want for food and cJotheB.^ 
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B. Is your l^ouse a large one ? 

H. Yes. It is very large, but not pretty. {Lii. A yery large 
one, but is not a pretty one*) 


EureWe XIX. 

B. Haye you evOT ^een Masulipatam or Ellore ? 

H. Yes. (W. I have Seen.) 

E. Is M^ulipatam a nij^Ao^ ? 

H. Yes. It is. {L%i, A nice one.) 

E, In. what way (is it) nice ? (Lit. How a nice one ?) 

H. The streets are very broad. 

E. What sort (of town) is Ellore ? {LU. Ellore is one of what 
sort ? ) 

It also is very nice. 

E. At Bezwara where do they get vegetables from? {Lit. 
Prom where do vegetables come to Bezwara ?) 

H. Usually from these two towns, (i. e. MasulipaJbam and Ellore.) 

E. Dear me ! (It is) a great distance. Do things arrive there 
quickly from those two towns ? 

H. There are canals, and so they do arrive quickly. 

E. At what hour do the boats start ? 

H. About two or three o^clock. 

B. Why is there no fixed time? {Lit. Why is there not a limit 
of time?) 

The boats belong to Soucars, and so they do, as they like, 
{Lit. They arrange according to their wish.) 

E. Hpw nindii . do they charge per man ? {Lit. How much 
(money) do they take per man ?) 

H, That too they arrange, as they like' 

E. Do the owners of all the boats charge one rate] or (do they 
arrange) that also, as they severally bhoso ? (jCt?. Accord- 
ing to their several wishes.) 

H. Usually all qharge one rate, but occaaiohally m r^lty thoy 
;will ^bo Cp^senge^^ for an anna even. 

Bi in wha^ mbsth ido t^ put on the hoi|.ts ? 

H. '■ v- ' 

E. Have th«^ fit Uni} .hereafter put 

them hAr" - • 

H. They^We idrOady pit 




H. Our house-naone is Vadlamannity. 

B. What village do you belong to ? [Lit Yours is which village ?) 

H. Ellore. 

E, Why have you come here ? 

H. A certain cultivator has brought a law-suit against my 
second {elder) brother in the Zillah court, and so I am 
come with him to give evidence. {Lit, About evidence.) 

E. How many brothers are there, including yourself ? {lAL Ye 
are how many brothers ?) 

H. Four. {Lit, We are four.) 

E. Where do you come? {Lit, You are the one of what 
number ?) 

H. I am the third ? 

E, Is your eldest brother a village Accountant? {Lit, Does 
your eldest brother do kernam work ?) 

H. No, He is a cultivator. {Lit, Ho does not do kemam 
work. He does cultivation.) 

E. What amount of land-tax does he pay ? 

H. Three thousand rupees a year. 

E, Does your younger brother know any English? {Lit, Does 
any English come to your younger brother ?) 

H. Oh ! he has studied well, and passed two or three examin- 
ations, {Lit, Given.) 

E. What post has he now ? {Lit, To him what work ?) 

H. He is Tahsildar of Gudivada. {Lit, Thereis tohimTahsildar’s 
work in Gudivada.) 

E. How much is (his) salary ? 

H, Three hundred (Eupees.) 

E. What does he get over and above (that) ? (This meam-^Eow 
much does he get by bribes and presents ?/ 

H. Oh, he is not that sort of man, Sir. He will riot take a bribe 
at all. 

E. When shall you go back to your village ? 

H. We shall go to-morrow, or the day after to-morrow# 

E. fS^U you go) by boat, or by bandy ? . 

H. By boat, t have a little business in th^ Bazaw,; so I will 
■ take leave. {Lit, To me some work is.) . 

TE. Tery good. Salaam. 
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Kierche XU. 

B. What do you want, a pen F 

M. No. Apenknife, {Lit I do not want a pen. I want a penknife.) 

K. Look 1 It is under that paper. {Lit Behold I see.) 

M. I have got (it). This pen does not write well. May I cut it ? 
{Lit It is obtained to me.) 

B. You need not cut it. I will give (you) a new one. Stop ! 

M. Very well, Sir. This pen is a very good one. It writes well. 

B. Can you write Tamil ? 

M. I can read Tamil j but I cannot write (it). 

E. Do not read so quickly. Please read a little slowly. 

M. Very well, Sir, I will read slowly. 

E. You must correct my pronunciation very carefully. 

M. Very well, Sir. You are pronouncing nicely. There is 
no necessity to correct. 

E. You must not flatter in that way. I make many mistakes^ so you 
must correct very diligently. (Lit. Many mistakes come.) 

M. It is not flattery, Sir. You do not make many mistakes. 
{Lit. Many mistakes do not come.) 

E. I am very tired now. I cannot read any longer. Let us stop 
here. You may go. {Lit having gone, will you come ? Polite 
form of expression.) 

M* Very well. Sir. To-morrow I have some very special business, 
and so it is impossible (for me) to come as usual at six 
o^clock. Please grant me leave till two o'clock. 

E. Is it such a very special business F 

M.* Yes, Sir. To-morrow is my (deceased) father^s annual 
ceremony. 

B. Very well. I will give (you) leave ; but do not come at 
two o'clock ; come at four o’clock. 

M. Very well. I will come at four o’clock, Sir. 

\ Eierclse XXll. 

E. To-morrow evening I must go to Ellore. Get bearers (for 
me.) {Lit. Bespeak.) (627.) 

B. Very well, Sir. At what time must we come, at two o’clock ? 
(Lit. At what hour ?) 

E. Why? You need not come at two o’clock. You may come 
at four o’clock. {Lit There is not necessity to come.) 

B. Very well, Sir. How many bearers do you want. Sir F 

B. Six. 

B. Sir, your palanquin is a great weight. Six cannot carry it. 

B. Very well. Can eight carry it F 

B. No, IStr, ■ Twelye can carry it. {Lit They cannot carry). 

B. All rights Brihgljwelve. 

B. Very well, Sif. 
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E. Have all the bearers comtf ? 

B. Yes, Sir. (lit. We have come, Sir.) 

E. Who is the head bearer ? (14^.) 

B. I (am). Sir. 

E/ Put the pi^aUquiu outside. Dttut the mettle (aho) pillows 
well, and put them in the palauqiiiu. (Xit. Having 
dusted, etc.yl 

B. Very well. Sir. I want some mpni^ for pil>,Sir- 
B. How inuch do you want ? i.re four ahpaa e^dgh, ? 

B. No, Sir. Please give me half a rupee. (Iiif . It is ’ubt enough^ 

E. Veiy good. They must bring the oil very quiclcly, Hpw far 
IS the next stage froin here ? {Idt, to Here.) / 

B. Ten miles, Sir. {Lit. 5 cos.) : , 

B. Which way shall you go ? , 

B. We shall go via Gudivada, Sir. {Or. By way of Gudivada.) 

E. Has the torch-bearer brought the oil ? 

B. Yes, Sir. We are (all) ready. Sir. {Lit. He has brought it. Sir.) 
B. Lift up the Palanquin. You must not shake. 

Exercise XXIII. 


N B, — In all Exercises consisting of a story, first a Literal 
Translation is given, and then a Free Translation. 

.Litebai. translation, a boy having gone to a garden, there 
having seen a good (piece of) fruit on a mango tree, went to 
cut it ; but there were thorn bushes round the tree, therefore 
having feared at those thorns, he Went away without Cutting for 
himself the (piece of) fruit. Then another boy having seen, that 
(piece of) fruit, not having feared, at the thorns, having climbed 
the mango tree,vhsving cut for himself the (piece: of), fruit, ate it 
up. Therefore gain will accrue to brave men,, * ' 

Free translation. A boy went to a ^rden^ and seeing 
there a nice maugo upon a tree, went toghther it. ButthOre 
•were some thorn bushes round the tree j so he w^sufroid of them, 
and went away without gathering the , mange. ,j T^n auq^er.boy 
saw the. mango, and . not being afraid, of the thm^f^hn' ejimbed 
the tree, and gaijiierpd the mange, . ^ it up;; |7hus. the 
hrav« will succeed, ,.'^Jn»tane favoniw thqsbro 

Literal,". TR^SLAT ioN.- ' 

; Sfece) twO’ 8^^.; jjj^'.hayini 

'to- Ms .caused „„ 

li^^. <^e,o:, .h^ 
lingj .Wus, 


beCem Uj^ ^vgoor. man, , ;il'iie 
himjM|Piad<^ . hjn his 
tbaq^wesJtb learning (is) good 


XXIf. 

res' t«fre;^wa$4sa learned: man. 

" his fj)rbp^rly 
the li|^p one. 
j|cq>erty, 
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Fbjee translation. In lived a learned man^ who 

had two sons. To th^ elder one; he gave all his^propeFty^ and to 
the yotihger one he gave. » ijjftwd edneatiou; The elder one 
havipg expended all' propeirty in a few days, became a poor 
man* The yonp^^; 0^.1^ gained much wealth by his 
learning, hyddihiedi^^)^ji.t |.w^^ learning is better than wealth. 

_ ■ ■■<-1 t-’- - f i-' . p -i,!. «■!. ■, ^=^.f - ‘ . . ■ ' . , ‘ 

LlTlBRAii T^NSLAiliiSN. v' king having-caused-tp-be-brongkt 
(262) ft Margbsa si^ed, biiiyittg^aused-tp-be-uiad© (262) a flower- 
bed with sugar in hia palace^ having put that seed in it, having 
poured rose-water, was rearing (it) very carefully. Afterwards 
upon that tree both flowers and fruit abounded. Then that king 
having dause-to-be-brought one (piece of) fruit, put (it) into 
his mouth. But it was very bitter, but any sweetness did not 
appear. Therefore by the intercourse of good people bad people 
lyill hot let go their bad qualities. 

i'EBB TRANSLATION. A Certain king procured a Mftrgosa seed, 
and had a flower-bed made with sugar in his palace. In this he 
sowed the seed, and watered it with rose-water, and reared it 
very carefully. After a time there was an abundance of flowers 
and fruit upon the tree. Then the king had a piece of the fruit 
brought to him, and put it in his mouth. But (in spite of all 
that had been done) instead of being sweet, it was still very 
bitter. Hence bad men will not get rid of their bad qualities 
by holding intercourse with good people. 

Exerche XXVL 

Literal tbAnblation. In a jungle there was a tiger. It not 
have respected any amongst the beasts there, was troubling all. 
One day that tiger having seen an ox, (while) jumping upon it, 
by q^ance having missed (its) aim, fell info a deep pit on the other 
aide. (Chen all the beasts having found it out, all having assembled, 
having come {^} there, having each taken up a stone, threw (it) 
upon it (t, e. thi?! tiger). A:^terw^ that pit having become filled, 
(its) breath not having' tiger died. Therefore even 
to a veiy strong iwn the ^ei^^ people is not suitable. 

Free thansIiATIon. y' In there : was a tiger, 

which did not J^s^ct there, but was 

continually tjroubUig jbhem 5 j^^ day tins tiger saw an ox, and 
whilst .springing; #^ its dm, and 
fell into a Then all the pother 

beaste to 

lied of on. ' for even a very 

powerful man to have many enemi^, /' 
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Ciereise nni 

Litebal translation. With a Sudra there was a black dog. 
He to make it white, having taken it each daj to the river, was 
scrubbing it until many days, but it went not having beconie 
white. Therefore (we) must not make an attempt to do impos- 
sible works. 

Free translation. A certain Sudra had a black dog. In order 
to make it white, he took itdaily to the river, and kept scrubbing 
it for several days ; but it did not become white. Hence we must 
not attempt to do impossibilities. 

Eierel&e XXVlll. 

Literal translation. One day some boys playing on the bank 
of a tank, having seen frogs in that tank, having taken stones, 
were throwing (them) upon them. Then one amongst those 
frogs having looked at those boys — 0 boys, striking us with 
stones is to you as play, but by it our lives are going'’ — ►thus said. 

Free translation. One day some boys whilst playing on the 
bank of a pond, saw some frogs in it ; and (so) they took some 
stones, and were throwing them at the frogs. Thereupon one 
of the frogs looking at them, said — 0 boys ! it is a sport to you 
to stone us, but it costs us our lives.'^ 

Exercise XXIX. 

Literal translation. A man* having seen a scorpion falling 
into the fire — by rescuing it merit will come — thus having thought, 
having taken hold of that scorpion, saved (it). It not having 
considered that kindness, by stinging his hand he suffered much 
pain. Therefore we must be very careful in doing a kindness 
to wicked persons. 

Free translation. A certain man saw a scorpion fall into the 
fire, and thinking that he would obtain meriti by rescuing it, he 
took hold of it, and saved it. But instead of being mindful of 
tbe kindness, it stung his hand, and so caused him much pain. 
Hence we must be very careful in doing a kindness to wicked 
persons. 

Exercise I^XX. 

Literal translation. A monkey having sat down on the bank 
of a well, eating a man^o-fruit, peeped into, that well. Then his 
own shadow appeared in the water. Therefore — within another 
monkey is eating a mangorfruit ; having frightened it, let us 
take-for-ourselyes that fruit akosr-thus having thought, having 
opened (its) mouth, screamed out loudly. Then the fruit of its 
mouth having fallen into the weH> by (its) sinkii^g, that monkey 
grieved very much. Therefore by coveting the goods of others, 
one^s own goods will go. 
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Free translation. A Monkey sat down on the bank of a 
well, and peeped into it, whilst eating a mango. Thereupon its 
own shadow was reflected in the water, and so it thought within 
itself — another monkey inside the well is eating a mango, if I 
frighten it, 1 shall get that mango also. The monkey therefore 
opened its month, and screamed out loudly. Then the mango 
which was in its moatk fell into the water, and sank ; and so the 
monkey was greatly grieved^ Hence by coveting what is ano- 
ther’s, we shall losp what is our own. 

Exercise XXXI. 

E. Who are you ? 

M. 1 am a shoemaker. 

B. Why have you come ? What do you want ? 

M. The Butler called me to repair the lady’s saddle. 

E. Very well. Go, and bring the saddle. {Lit. Having gone.) 

M. I have brought it. Sir. Look, Sir. There is a great deal of 
work to be done to it. {Lit. Behold I There is much work.) 
E. Shew (me). All right. Take it home, and repair it, and bring 
it this evening. {Lit. Having taken, etc.) 

M. Very well. Sir. There is a great deal of work. It will not 
be finished by this evening. Sir. I will bring it without 
fail to-monxiw evening. 

E. Is there so much work (as that) ? Shew (it to me) again. Yea. 
W’hat you say is true. There is a great deal of work 
(to be done to it). You may bring it to-morrow. {Lit. The 
• word which you said is truth.) 

M. Very good. Sir. Please give me two rupees to buy leather. 

B. All right. I will {give). Look ! You must bring it without 
fail to-morrow evening. 

M. I will. Sir. {Lit. Your will. Sir.) 

^ Exercise XXXII. 

E. How much wages do you ask a month ? 

S. I leave that to you. Sir. {Idt. Master’s will.) 

E. Very good. I will see the work you do, and pay you accord- 
ingly. (Lit. Having ^en the work which you do, I will 
give you a pay which suits.) 

S. Very well. Sir. ' 

E, Do you know Tamil ? (JKt. Does Tamil cbine to you ?) 

S. No Sir, I only khotv Teliigu. {Lit. Tamil does not come. 
Sir. Telu^ only comes.) 

E. To-morrow morn^g'yoti'inast wake me at fiyis o’clock. 

S, Ve^-WeU,'Sir; 

E.. What ' o’clebk'is it how l Now How idsany hours have 
been 'finished 7) ’ 

S. Five o’clock. Sir. 
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E. Is it raining ? (Lit. Is iMn^rai^ing ?) 

S. It is not raining nw, Sirv . 

has now stoj^pedy \ {Idt gained.) 

I am obliged tc> ^ to th^ Fort- tbitf,/mQrnmg, . Go and see 
whether the groom is puttitig^ 5 %e ha^^ carnage- 

{Ui. It is necessary for lort tliis momng 

Perhaps the horse-feeepeir is, tying ln)rse to thebandy^^ 
, having seen j oome*^ 

S. He is putting (it) in, Sir. — To-d«ym^ejt2hfr wife died, 

and so I want leave till to- morrow,. S^. : r . . 

E. Ido not understand what you say. BpOfii a- little, more 
^ slowly, {Lit. The thing which you aaid ws^ 

(tome. Speak a little slowly.) * / 

S, I beg your pardon, Sir. I want leave to-day, Bir- (Lit 
Your will, Sir.) 

E. Wliy? ^ 

S. My elder brother's wife has died, and so I must go there, Bfr. 
E. Very well. I (will) give you leave ; but you must come again 
to-morrow at ton clock. 

S. Thank you, Sir, I will come to-morrow without fail s,t 10 
o*clock. 

E. Who brought this note ? 

S. A peon brought (it), Sir. 

E. There is no answer. The peon may go. 

S. Very good, Sir. 

E, Whose is that walking-stick? 

S. It is the peon's who brought that note. 

E. Call (him)-; Call (him). Perhaps, he has gone away* 

S. He has not gone yet> Sir. See he is (here.) 

iixerdse XMIII; v . 

Literal trakslation. In a village a man Kavin|f brought h 
young snake, having poured milk for it continimlly, kept 
it. The snake which he had reared ih a few days having bWome 
a big one, one day^lmving raised 
ing se^n it^ he hating greatly 
snake, kissed (it), f hto by M 

fore (we) mhst not:’ifc^fc^Vcokpjbfi[^l4l& 
a bad dispodtiotti 
PaEB 

snake^'aiad.l^^^dd. It; .. -In it.lew 

days the to^keS^hich 

l^velliBVra, ISia died." ^ Henbe 

wp.^1&sfc 1 ^^ Aimpiany'' with pe^^ bad 

dispbi^iions?; 
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lx«Kbe ILmV. 

LrrSR^it TRiiirsLATlOK. A crow baying laid eggs in a hollow 
of a banyan tree^ went for food. Then a snake having come out 
of a hole which wae under that tree^ eat up all those eggs. 
The crow having seenit^ having grieved very much, havingmadean 
endeavour to kill it, foy thet^e not neing to it the power, not having 
thought anything, Was considering (the matter). Afterwards, 
some travellers having come into the tank which was near there, 
having taken ofE the pearl necklaces which they wore on the neck, 
having caused th^ to be on the bank, went to make bathing. 
Immediately that crow having come, having picked up with (its) 
bealx one amongst the pearl necklaces which they kept upon the 
bank, let (it) fi^l into the hole under that banyan tree. Those 
travellers Imving seen that, having come immediately, having 
dug up that hole, having killed the snake, took away their jewel. 
Therefore strength of mind is strength ; but strength of body 
is not strength. 

Fkbb translation, a crow laid her eggs in a hollow in a 
banyan tree, and went to get some food. Thereupon a snake 
came out of a hole, which was under the tree, and eat up the 
eggs. When the crow saw what had been done, it was very 
much grieved, and endeavoured to kill the snake ; but as it had 
not the power, it was considering the matter, not knowing what 
to do. Soon afterwards some travellers came to a pond which 
was in the vicinity, and having taken off the pearl necklaces 
which they wore on their necks, they put them upon the bank, 
and proceeded to bathe. The crow immediately came, and picked 
with its beak one of the pearl necklaces which they had put upon 
the bank, and dropped it into the hole under the Banyan tree. 
The travellers seeing it, went at once, and dug up the hole, and 
killed the snake, and took away the jewels. Thus strength of 
mind ^ true strength, not strength of body. 

Exercise XUV. 

Literal TRAKBLAtroN. In a village there was a Sudra. With 
him there was a mungoose. He was rearing it very carefully. 
One day there came to him a: work, by which it was necessary to 
go to another village* The^r^ore he went, having entrusted that 
mungoose to his wife. The next day she having put her child to 
sleep in a cradle, having put thah mungoose a guard near the 
cradle, went to come, having drawn for herself wnter. In that 
time a snake ciwe in which the child was 

sleeping. That mnngoOE^ seined, tiiat snake, having 

made it it away, went, to near her, to 

make tmowh to- tibe mother the thing whi<di had taken place, 
©lan she iavmg seen the which had stack to that 

mungoose's snout,*— It has bitten and killed self^s child— 

12 
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thus having thought^ having, mnngoose, kill6d (it). 

Afte^ards having gone tp ',jbhe hdusa, -ha^ng seen tho c^d^ 
vrhich was sleeping happily in the ciiadl&e> apd ne^^ the ; cpadle the 
spake, which the mungoose having sei^d^ had^kiKedi^^^^ grieved 
very much. ' 

Pbbb TBANSUTiONi In a certain village -^th^i^ Was a Sudra, 
who had a mungoose, which he reared&ve^f cariefully. One day 
he had some business, which oldiged fenpj toigo i^^^ 
so he left the mungoose in his wife^et ^x^hhrge; iaiid-set ofE.> The 
next day she put her child to sleep ' in Sv^adje, ; and having 
put the mungoose near the cradle to guard it^ ehe ' went tnd^ 
water. Just then a snake approached the cradle, in whiofr the 
child was sleeping. The mungoose (at once) seized it, and 
having torn it to pieces, and thrown it away, went to the child's 
mother, to tell her what had taken place. AS soon as she saw the blood, 
which was sticking to the snout of the mungoose, she thought'that 
it had bitten and killed her child, and so she beat the mungoose 
to death. Afterwards, when she entered the house, and saw her 
child sleeping happily in the cradle, and near it the AJ^^ake, 
which the mungoose had seized, and killed, she was very soiry. 

Exercise XXXTl. 

Litbeai, translation. In a village a Sanyisi haying got 
for himself much money, having changed it all as ipbEhis, 
having put those mohurs in torn cloths, having joinedE; tkem 
all together as one, having sewn a quilt, was spreading it '48 a bed. 
A bachelor some how or other having known that thipg,' harihg 
designed to take for himself this quilt (after) having defeeivedhim, 
having slowly approached near him, having beghrir td do service as 
a disciple, by degrees Inade confidence in him toi^erh^? Afterwards 
to that Sanyisi there came a business, by which it w&s necesawy to 
go to another village. Therefore having given to the hand M this 
bachelor his sacred box and all Other thipgs, he went, having taken 
him (the bachelor) with him; but that quiltOn^iiej^l^ 

In this manner they having gone some alighted in 

a certain village, having taken(. ic^: ha^ 

goingin the way. Afl^yWards^^^ needle 

which had stuck in tke bfihdle;,; having:4yii1^ having 

shewn (it) to the^Sat^i^ 

therface in they^fod^^ 

mucii (more),poijmdence aocriied to 

that 

which;he^ipmiel-f^as 

foqd, haying, AtarteScl, ■ Were going: (a&gjfb^ that 

bachelor having taken put of we bundle a littie spoon which 
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was not theirs, haring shoWfii it to thd Sanyiai, ran to come back, 
(after) ha^g girsa#;^ isAiter^ San^^si, having walk^ 

a little time, looked' rohnd. ? Btttih tha mOan-timo thataaohelor 
had ran away Therefore (we) most bo 

careful in referen^'ei to poniey. 

Praia TB&nisiiaTtcAr). v ipt-a certain village a Hermit having made 
a great detd obahged itallm^^ (gold) mohurs (=15 

mpeea), and paij^tt^a.s^e old cloths, and sewed them all up into 
a (jnilt, ! which ha WM Wbat to use as a bed. Some how or other 
a Certain bachehm;. found this out, and made a plot to deceive 
faimy the quilt. Having therefore qtnetly gained 

access t(^ hin;iji.he waited on him as a disciple, and gradu^ly 
gainedl his confidence. After a time, business ob%ed the Hermit 
to go to another village ; and so he set out, and gave his sacred box 
and all other things into his disciple's hands, but the qnilt only he 
carried himself. In this manner they went some distance, and 
then halted in a certain village, and took their food, and proceeded 
on their journey. Then the bachelor seeing a needle sticking in 
their bundle, drew it out, and having shewn it to the Hermit, ran 
and threw it down in the place in which they had halted, and then 
ran hack again to the Hermit. Then the Hermit placed more 
confidence in him than before, and gave into his hand the mohur 
qnijt< a|sp, which he had (hitherto) carried himself, and walked 
aipi)ig:j^to 6 ut any incumbrance. The next-day they halted at 
afiop^ •yil^fe, and after taking their food, started again, and 
pij^^ed Cn their jonmey. That day top the bachelor took out 

oOftmr b^h^e a little spoon, which did not belong to them, and 

hiayihk subm it to the Hermit, ran off to ^ve it (to its proper 
oWhery. Soon ’^after toe Hermit after walking on a little distance, 
l^ked arqnn^^ but iu-the-mean-time toe Imchelbr had rnn off 
somewhere or qtoer. , Therefore in reference to money we, must 
e^eri^e grbat 

r' ■ - \imh , 

B;. Who is : toe verandeh f (Lit. Who is he, who is 

" ; - ■ ■ toftoia,iYpj|iiie!tteto|>.';-i«^^ t- ■ - 

Hv ,He' is^mji: 

E. Whatiiwprfe'^daiwilto what 

H. I; 8ppoiw^dMl‘®^to4^^ (Lit. To do toe 

■' ■ WOrkjWhjoh>f''toid.)te^./<'^;V^ ' • ■ ■ ■ ' .. 

B. Ishe a trustwqttoy man.f i’.it ; , ' 

H, He ift'toehiqiftot tornttwortoy of all my servants. >(li#, Aniongst 

many. meto :a«iM&ts have besides: bflUili (M, how 
: • maAy;iitotmnts are there yet.to you f ) 
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K. Why have you so many servaats ? 

H. Dear me ! Is there not need (of them) ? 

E. What work do they all do ? 

H. One is a cook. (Lit, one who does cooking^ a man 

who brings vegetables from the bazaar. One is a water- 
man. Two are horsekeepers. One is a female who sweeps 
and cleans the house. (Lit Smears it with cowdnng water.) 
E. But I suppose you have several horses. 

H. Oh, no 1 I have only two (horses), 

E. Have you any cows, etcetera ? 

H. 1 have two cows. 

E, How many measures of milk do these cows give daily ? 

H. One gives two measures, and the second gives one measure. 

E. But why have you two horses ? 

H. Ono is for the carriage, and one for riding. 

Kxereise Xmill. 

Literal translation. In a town to a Chetty (there were) two 
sons. One day they both having joined together, went to a 
Komaty^s house. At that time the people of that house having 
opened the door, had gone somewhere or other. Then the old on© 
having seen the fact that no one was in the house, having kept 
the young one there, to make known to the people of the house 
the matter about which they came, himself went away. After- 
wards, the young one having stopped some time, owing to non© 
of the people of the house coming, having stolen a cloth among 
the cloths which had been put to dry upon the line in that house, 
having put it under his arm, went (away). Having seen it, his 
parents not having punished him, liaving consented to that which 
he had done, rejoiced much. Afterwards, in a few more days 
that boy not having known the harm which comes through theft, 
one day having gone to a rich man^s house, having bored a hole 
at night, stole much money. Then the people of the^' house 
having seen him, having seized him, made (him) the charge of 
Government, (i. e. handed him over to the civil authorities.) They 
having made an enquiry, for fifteen years having put on fetters, 
put him to hard labour. That boy^s parents having seen it, 
grieved very much. Therefor© paarents without being pleased at 
the theft which their children have committed, having punished 
them, must cause (them) to walk in a good way from Ohildhood. 

Free translation. In a certain town there Kved a man of the 
Chetty caste, who had two sons. One day they both went to- 
gether to a shopkeeper’s house ; but just at that time the people 
of the hbuse had gone away somewhere or other leaving the door 
opefc Then the elder brother seeing that no one waaat home, 
left his younger brother there, to tell the ol the house the 

matter, about which they had come, and then went away. After 
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staying acme time, the younger brother, as none of the people 
of the house came, stole one of the cloths which had been put 
to dry upon the clothes-line in the house, and putting it under 
his arm, walked ofE, When his parents saw it, instead of punish- 
ing him, they consented to what he had done, and were very 
much pleased. After a few days the boy not knowing the evil 
that results from thieving, went one day to a rich man^s house, 
and broke into it at night, and stole a great deal of money. The 
people of the house caught sight of him, and seized him, and 
handed him over to the police. The matter was inquired into, and 
he was put in fetters, and imprisoned for fifteen years. The boy^s 
parents seeing this, were filled with grief. Therefore parents should 
not be pleased at any theft committed by their children, but should 
punish them, and make them walk in the right path from earliest 
childhood. 

Exercise XXXIX. 

Litkbal teoslation. a washerman having asked for atf the 
dirty cloths which were in the villages which were about that 
neighbourhood, in order to clean them, having put them on an ass 
which was strong, having taken them to (his) house, having washed 
(them) well, having bleached (them), having folded (them), having 
put (them) again upon the same ass, having taken (them), was 
giving to each his cloth. In this way even in old age that ass, great 
confidence in its master having accrued (to it), without any hind- 
rance to his work, kept carrying(it) on. Afterwards, one day that ass 
wfdked tottering, owing to there not being power in its body by 
reason of old age. Having seen it, that washerman, not having 
even a little considered one that for so many days had carried 
(burdens) without even being driven, being an ungrateful man, 
struck that ass a heavy blow with a stick. The beating in this 
manner for such a little fault a servant, which had ever served 
faithfully, is not good. Therefore all the people in the world 
blamed him. Therefore one must serve a lord to whom there is 
good wisdom ; but one must not serve a lord, who is foolish like 
this washerman^ 

Fbub tbanslation. a certain washerman collected for the 
wash all the dirty cloths from the nei^bouring villages, and 
put them on a strong donkey, and took them (away) to his home. 
After he had washed, bleached, and folded them, he put them 
again upon the same donkey, and took them, and distributed them 
to their several owners. In this way the donkey, which put 
great confidence in its master, carried on even in its old age its 
masterfs yrork, without any let or hindrance. As time went on, 
the doa^ey one day walked witt tottering steijs, aeit felt veiy weak 
through old S gOr When the washerman saw it, instead of treating 
with consideration one that had for so long carried burdens so 
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willingly (Lit, withottfc ewn being driven along), he was most 
ungrateful, and struck the donkey a heavy blow with his stick. 
It was very wrong to strike in this manner for such a little fault 
a servant that had always served (its master) so faithfully ; and 
so every one blamed him. Thus we must seek to serve a wise 
master, not a foolish on© like the washewaan. ' 

Kxerclse XL 

E. You know the Brahmins in this ^country have privileged 
villages, and globe lands. Who gave them to them ? (tit. 
In this country there are to the Brahmins Agraharams and 
m^nyams, is it not so ? They (are) those which who gave f) 
H. Pashas bestowed them upon some, and Zemindars upon others. 
(Lit, (some are) those which Pashas gave to some, (others 
are) those which Zemindars gave to some.) 

B. In bestowing these lands, did they give them on a small quit 
rent, or with a fee upon it ? 

H. some (they gave them) on a small quit rent, to sotne with 
a fee upon it. Bach got as luck would have it. (Lit.' To 
them severally as their fate was, so it was obtained.) . 

E. Who gave these domains to the Zemindars ? 

H. These too were the gifts of the Pashas. (Lit. (These are) those 
which Pashas gave to them also.) 

E. Did Zemindars also formerly pay land-tax to the Nabob f 
H. Some did, and some did not. (Lit. There were some paying, 
there were some not paying.) 

B. Why did some not pay ? 

H. The Pashas shewed this favour to some. (Lit. To the Pashas 
favour towards some accrued.) 

E, But now do they all pay land-tax to Government F 
H. Whoever did not pay it formerly, does not pay now. ^ 

E, Why did the Nabob or the Zemindars give to the Brahmins 
these lands, Agraharams, etc. ? ' ^ . 

H. They made the Pundits hold learned disputations, and rewi^rd- 
ed them in proportion to their learning; ■ ■ \ " * / 

B. Is the Nabob now in the habit of giving them to any one ? 

H. I do not know about the Nabob, but his Dewan gives them. 
E. Does he give them ydth or without the N^tboVs knowledge ? 
(Lit. The fact that; he gives, (is it) having’ informed the 
Nabob, or not having inarmed ?) * 

H. I do not Imow. - : ^ ; ^ ^ ^ 

Exeiehie ill. ^ ; 

Litbrai* mNSLATioN. A me3wjliant,--rtea4a^^ m 

which he himself was, not /havingvprogre9^,^weiit to a^ 
village^, .ifben on the way having seen a bundl^^ hisa ^len 
(At^. iVjpeh was having fallen,) under a toeebn the bank' pf a tank, 
hayiSfe^iSipened it, as (he) looked, the^e were some cloths in it, 
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and a bag, in which there were two hundred pagodas (i. e. H. 15 
pieces)* Having taken them, having again started, having gone 
into the village, to which he was going to make trade, as soon as 
(he) made known this thing to those village-people, the owner of 
the money having* cohie, having made known to him fully the 
fact that he had come/ having forgotten it (i. e. the bag) upon the 
.bank of a tank on the Way, as he was coming from another village, 
as he shewed proof, he gave away that bundle to him. After- 
wards, the owner of the money having opened the bag of pagodas 
which was in that bundle, as he proceeded to give to that benefactor 
twen.ty pagodas, he did not consent to take them ; therefore he 
preceded to give him ten pagodas. By his not consenting to 
.this also, having thrown down- that bundle, as he spoke harsh 
words, having taken those ten rupees, he divided them amongst 
the poor. Therefore (we) must make an endeavour to do a return 
kindness to those, who have done a kindness (to us). 

Fbie translation, a merchant not being able to carry on 
trade successfully in his own village, went to another village. 
On the road he sa^wr a bundle, which had fallen down under a tree 
on the bank of a pool. When he opened it, and looked, there 
were in it some cloths, and a bag containing two hundred pagodas. 
He took the things, and starting off again, went to the village in 
which ho was going to trade. As soon as he had informed the 
village people of the circumstance, the owner of the goods came, 
and gave him a detailed account of how he had, whilst coming 
from a certain village, forgotten the bundle, (and left it) upon the 
ba'nk of a pool in the way. Ashe gave satisfactory proofs (of the 
truth of the Statement), he gave him the bundle. Thereupon the 
owner of the goods opened the bag of pagodas, which was in the 
bundle, and proceeded to present his benefactor with twenty 
pagodas , but he did not consent to take them. He then offered 
him ten ; ;but as he still refused, he threw down the bundle, 
and began to upbraid him. So he took the ten pagodas, and 
divided them amongst the poor. Thus we must endeavour to 
requit our benefactors. 

Iwclw XHI. 

Litera-L translations , Ata certain time a louse having come 
into the whicha fcing was accustomed to lie, — having 

lay hid in that mattress on . one side, without it being known to 
any one, — haying waited nntil the king having come at night, 
having lain down, went to 'sleep, •♦rrhaving gently bit the king, 
after he had/gppe tQ.sj 0 ep,~having sucked (his) blood, as much 
as it w^ted for itself,^, a its stomach was full, wae happily 

thaA mattress. ' (things) 

were thn^ one ^ a bug, having come to near that louse, having 
made friandahip with it, as it beggedior itselfalso to live in that 
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mattress, it consented to that word. Therefore that bug also 
having stayed on one side in that mattress, — the king having 
come that night, having lain down, before (he) went to sleep, 
having gently bit his body, began to drink (his) blood. He was 
then awake, so having risen quickly, having caused a light to be 
brought, before he looked, that bug having entered some where or 
other into the crevices of the cot which was under the mattress, 
went having became invisible (i. e. disappeared,). Afterwards, 
during the time that the king, having lifted up the light, was 
searching all the mattress, that louse not having run off to the 
other side, — having stuck to the mattress, until he, having searched 
on the four sides, looked, — at length began to run away, direotly he 
brought the light near it. Therefore having seized, he killed it. 
The bug having bitten the king, — ^having by its carefulness entered 
into a crevice, before (he) brought the light, — ^having escaped,- — 
was safe. Afterwards, when the king, having lain down again, 
had gone fast asleep, — having bitten his body, — drinking his 
blood, it was living happily in that mattress, just in the way in 
which the louse was formerly living. Therefore those to whom 
there is care beforehand will be happy. 

Fkee translation. Once upon a time a louse having got into 
a mattress, upon which a king was accustomed to lie, lay con- 
cealed in one side of it, without any one knowing it It waited 
until the king had come at night, and lain down, and gone to 
sleep 5 and after he had gone to sleep, it bit him gently, and 
sucked as much blood as it wanted, and after its stomach was 
full, it remained comfortably in one side of the mattress. When 
matters stood thus, one day a bug- came to the louse, and striking 
up a friendship with it, requested that it also might live in the 
mattress, to which the louse consented. Thus the bug also remain- 
ed in one side of the mattress. When the king came, and lay down, 
the bug bit him gently, and began to drink his blood, .'before 
he had gone to sleep. The king was then awake, and so he rose 
up directly, and got a light ; but before he could look, the bug had 
entered one of the chinks in the cot, which was under the mattress, 
and disappeared. During all the time that the king was holding up 
the light, and searching all the mattress, the louse did not run off, 
but stuck to the mattress, until the king, after searching on all four 
sides, looked (where it was) ; and then, directly he brought the 
light near it, it began to run away. The king therefore seized it, 
and killed it. The bug after biting the king, took care to get 
into a chink of the cot, before he brought the light; and so it 
escaped, and wais safe. When the king had lain down again and 
gone faejt asleep, it bit him, and thus drinking his IdoM, lived 
happily m the cot, as the louse formerly had lived. Thus those 
will prosper who exercise forethoughts 
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fix€reig0 XitJI. 

Litbrai. translation. In a hamlet there was a Sudra. He 
was rearing a monkey and a goat. As (things) were thus, when 
there came to him a business, on account of which it was necessary 
to go to another village, having tied up for himself a hundlb of 
rice and curds, he also took with him the goat and the monkey. 
Afterwards, as there was a tank in the way, having stayed there,^ 
having tied up the goat and the monkey to a tree on the bank of 
the tank, having put the bundle of rice and curds near them, 
having himself descended into the water, having rubbed his teeth, 
by the time tbai he came again to the bank, the monkey having 
eaten up all the rice and curds, having smeared on the mouth of 
the goat the curds which had stuck to its paws, was itself sitting 
at a distance, like one that did not know any thing. By the time 
that the Sudi*a having come, looked, there was not one grain even 
of the rice, which he had gone and left on the bank. On the mouth 
of the goat only there was sticking (some) curds. Therefore 
although that goat Had not done any fault, ho not having considered, 
having conceived great wrath, beat it well. Therefore foolish 
masters do not consider justice and injustice. 

Frbb translation. In a certain village there was a Sudra, who 
was rearing a monkey and a goat. When matters stood thus, 
some business arose, which obliged him to go to another villa^ ; 
and so he tied up some rice and curds in a bundle, and took with 
him the goat and the monkey. After some time, he stopped at a 
pool which was on the road side, and after tying up the goat and 
the monkey to a tree on the bank of the pool, he put the bundle 
of rice and curds near them, and went down into the water, and 
cleaned his teeth. By the time that he returned to the bank, the 
monkey had eaten up all the rice and curds, and smeared on the 
mouth of the goat the curds which had stuck to its paws, and was 
sitting; down a long way off, as if it knew nothing about it. When 
the Sudra returned, and looked (at the bundle), there was not 
even one^^ gtein of the rice, which he had left on the bank, but 
on the mouth of the goat only some curds were sticking. (Here- 
upon) ho did not stop to oonside]^;^f but was very angry, and gave 
the goat^ a tbrashing,v though ith^ not committed any 

fault. Thus foolish masters do not consider the justice orin- 
justice of their aettena^ t^ ^ 

Litni^l Ti^^SLATlbN.: ';A Brahmin having marri^ a virgin in 
chUdhOod,. by thewr not heii^ for a longtime, 

marric^<:|ih^]|ier virg^ii r Th^ not having been (hny) children to 
that wii^,»also .'until many days, at length a son was l^rn. The 
husband imd wife having both reared him with much fondness, 

13 
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although he did anything, having agreed to it all, when anyone 
was angiy with him, they used to abuse them. In proportion 
as they acted thus, he having presumed still more, began to 
do bad works not only in the house, but outside also. Then 
all the village people not having been able to bear the wicked- 
ness which he was doing, having come to his parents, as (they) 
spoke, then too they not having said anything to their son, 
began to abuse the village people even. Afterwards upon that 
boy acting in the same way another day, the village people 
having seized him, when (they) beat (him) well, the parents having 
come, having seen the fact that they had beaten him, not having 
been able to do anything, grieved very much. Therefore when 
children have done bad works, parents having watched, must 
immediately check (them). 

Free translation. A Brahmin married a girl in childhood, 
and as he had no family by her for a long time, he married a 
second wife. She also had no children for a long time, but at 
length a son was born. Both husband and wife petted him very 
much. Whatever he did, they consented to it; and when 
anyone was angry with him, they even use to abuse them. The 
more they acted in this way, the more presumptions he was, and 
began to play his pranks not only at home, but out of doors. Then 
the village people being no longer able to bear his evil ways, came 
to his parents, and complained to them ; but they did not rebuke 
their son, and even began to abuse the village people. Soon 
afterwards, when the boy on another occasion acted in the same 
way, the village people took him, and gave him a sound thrashing. 
When the parents came, and saw, that they had beaten him, they 
were filled with grief, but were not able to say a single word. 
Honce when children have done wrong, their parents should be 
on the look out, and check them immediately- 

Exercise \LV. 

Literal translation. In the Anga country a Brahmin had 
two wives. The elder one only of them had one son. Owing to 
the younger one having no famjly at all, she too having regarded 
this child as her son, was rearing him. In this way for seven 
months those two (women) by turns having put this child on 
the lap, were rearing him, without ever putting him down. 
At this time that Brahmin having placed his wives behind him, 
started from his house, to go on a pilgrimage to Bim&severam. 
After having journeyed for a .few days, he died on the way. 
Th.pi^ both his wives having carried that boy, by the time that 
weht a little way, there appeared an Agi^haram. On 
. account of their village being a great distance from there {Lit. 
To there), not having been able to carry that child such a 
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distance, they were living in that Agraharam for many days. As 
things were thus, by reason of a quarrel having arisen after a 
few days between these two one with another, when the real 
mother {IdL The mother who bare him.) called, the younger 
(wife), having made that he should not go, having taken (him) 
with her, when (she) was going away, the elder (wife) 
having gone to the village Munsiff, made a complaint about 
this matter. Then he having called them both to make an en- 
quiry, as (he) asked, by its appearing by the words of the elder 
one, that the elder one was the real mother, and by the words 
of the younger one, that the younger one was the real mother, 
any certainty (in the matter) was not known. At that time the 
village Munsiff, to find out the truth of it, having considered the 
matter very deeply, at length having decided that they, having split 
the son, having made each a half, should give each a piece (of it) 
as he told (his decision) to them, the younger one, having shut her 
mouth, was silent. The elder one bringing a pot-full of water 
to her eyes, wept. In reference to this splitting and giving 
the child, the younger (wife), without grieving as the elder one 
grieved, consented to it. Therefore the Munsiff having perceived 
the truth, having handed over that boy to the elder (wife), 
having punished the younger one, sent them away. Therefore 
in proportion as (a man) has considered well, the truth will 
come out. 

Frbb translation, a Brahmin in the Anga country had two 
wiyes. The elder one only had a son. As the younger one had 
no* family at all, she nursed the child, regarding it as her own 
son. In this way for seven months the two women took the 
child in their laps by turn, and nursed him, without ever putting 
him down on the ground. About this time the Brahmin taking 
his wives with him, started from home, to go on a pilgrimage 
to B^Ai&severam, After having travelled for a few days, the 
Brahmin died on the road. Then his two wives carried the boy, 
and after they had gone a little way, they came in right of an 
Agrahfiram. As their village was a great distance off, and as 
they were unable to carry the c!i|||d such a distance, they stayed 
for several days in the Agrahfifam. When matters stood thus, 
after a few days a (Quarrel arose between the women, and so when 
the real mother called the child, the younger wife prevented his 
going, and (soon after) went off, taking him with her. There- 
upon the elder wife went to the village Munsiff, and made a 
complaint abont it. He at once called them both, in order to 
make an enqui^'y (into the matter); but as, he questioned (them), 
he could iiot arrive conelnridn, for from what the 

elder wife said, it appeared as if she v^er© the real mother, and 
from what the younger wife said, it appeared as if she were the 
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real mother. Then the Munsiff after much deep thought to find 
out the truth of the matter, decided that they should chop the son 
in half, and give one piece to each of the women. When he in- 
formed them of this decision, the younger wife said nothing, 
and remained silent. The eyes of the elder wife streamed down 
with tears. The younger wife did not grieve as the elder one 
did about chopping the son, and giving (the pieces), but con- 
sented to it. The Munsifi therefore perceiving the true state of 
the case,, delivered over the child to the elder wife, and after 
punishing the younger one, sent them away. Thus in proportion 
as we investigate, the truth will come out. 

Siercise XLYI. 

Literal translation. A Sudra had a she-bnffalo. It always 
used to give a measure of milk. He having gold that milk 
for two pence, was making his living by it. When (things) 
were thus, one day he having made reflection, — If I sell the 
milk which this buffalo gives, two pence only, you know, are 
being obtained daily. By this I shall not become a rich man. 
Therefore if I, having cut its udder, having taken all the milk 
which is within, sell at one time, much wealth will come to — 
** thus having reflected, ho cut that buffaloes udder. Then, upon his 
looking inside, by reason of nothing else having appeared, except 
blood and flesh, he grieved greatly at the work which he had done. 
Therefore much loss will come to those who are not satisfied. 

Free translation, A certain Sudra had a buffalo, which 
always used to give a measure of milk. He used to sell'the,milk 
for two pence, and thus gained his livelihood. When things were 
thus, one day he considered the matter, and made the following 
reflection, — If I sell the milk which this buffalo gives, I daily get 
two pence only, you know. In this way I shall never become a 
rich man. If I cut open its udder, and take and sell at one time 
all the milk within it, I shall get a gr^ deal of money. So he 
cut open the buffaloes udder. But when he looked inside, and saw^ 
nothing else but blood and flesh, he was sadly grieved at what he 
had done. Thus those who are At satisfied (with their present lot) 
will suffer much lo^v ' * i V 

toMiM mil. 

R. Who is that, knocking at the dooV ? . 

Br. lam Brainhayya. 

B. Yen (is I thought it ^s Somebody 

Wait! nWase, Sit down. 

' ; you cotne ab<^t I (IdL i^pon whdt bu^ness^) 

Br, Nb^ing^ Jjsriibttlar. I have (only) pbme to s^ ^you. {£^. 

Thete is not anything. I have only oOme lor your visit 
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K. When I sent a message (for you) the day before yesterday, I 
suppose you were not at home. 

Br. It was so. Sir. If 1 had been at home, should 1 not have 
come ? 

S. Yes. If you had been at home, you would certainly have 
come. There is no doubt about that. 1 merely asked (the 
question.) Where had you gone ? 

Br. I had gone to another village. 

R. What about ? 

Br. I went, because I wanted some rice for our son^s wedding. 
{lAL Some rice having been wanted.) 

R. When are you going to celebrate the wedding ? 

Br. We must celebrate it in the month Jeyshta. 

R. Has Rungayya given (you) the rupees, which he ought to 
give you ? 

Br. Why of course he has not yet given (them.) If he had 
(given,) should I not have paid off my debt to you. (Lit. 
your debt.) 

R. What conclusion have you come to about the matter ? (Lit. 
What have you considered ?) 

Br. I have not come to any conclusion. {Lit. To me anything 
was not thought.) If you come once, perhaps he would be 
afraid, and give (them to me); but otherwise, I do not see 
any way in which he will give them. (Lit. A way by which 
he will give them, does not appear.) 

Rt ^f he gives them to you in that way, will you pay off your 
debt to me ? (Lit My debt.) 

Br. What doubt is there about that ? Directly he has given them, 
you take them. 

R. Look here I If you do not give them (to me), when you want 
(it) again, a loan will not be forth-coming. 

Br. Let it be so. Sir. (Lit Allow it to become so.) 

R. If you wait a few days, and (then) come, we will both go to 
his house. (Para. 710), 

Br. Very good. Sir. When shall y go to Mr. Joggariea^a house ? 

R. How can we go now ? Whemhe came here, you did not come. 
Do you now?(i0m*e, and bother me (to go) ? 

Br. When did he oomfe I When did I not c?0Jn« f 

R. He came ihe day befcj^ yesterday^ (i^j then; you did not 
come. , 

Br. The day befoire yefBterday . J had gone away *o a^her village. 
If I h^ bee?! m the should I net have eome ? 

B. Yeet Tlmfe' had bee^a would 

. .cferl^iiniy' you had day before 

yesterday, 1 too would have made a request(on your behalf) . 
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Br. Will lie come to day ? 

R. I do not know. If he does come, he does. If he does not, he 
does not ! {Lit Any thing whatever ! If (he) comes, he 
may come ] otherwise, no.) 

Br. If he does not come to day, when else will there be an 
opportunity for seeing him ? 

R. When it is convenient to us, then we will go. (But) if in the 
mean time he comes here, we shall see him here. 

Br. I will now take leave. Sir. 

R. What hurry is there ? Stay a little longer, and then you may 
go. Stop please. What are you going to do, when you get 
home ? 

Br. Nothing particular. My son-in-law has come ; (and) he is 
alone. If he had not come, I would have stayed in accord- 
ance with your wishes. 

R. Must you really go ? (i. e. of necessity.) 

Br. Yes, Sir. He is alone. 

R. After having talked to him for a little time, will you come 
(here) again ? 

Br. If it is convenient to come to-day, I will (corm)* If not, I will 
come to-morrow. 

R. Look ! You must come to-morrow at any rate without fail. 

Br. I will certainly come. 

R. Should you perhaps forget and fail to come, just see, if I 
(ever) speak to you again ! 

Br. Very good. Sir. ^ ' 

R. When you come, bring your sou-in-law also with you. 
Would he come ? {Lit, Come, having called your son-in- 
law too.) 

Br, I do not know. If he will come, I will bring him. 

R. No, no. You must some how or other bring him. 

Br. Why are you so anxious about him ? {Lit, Such a necessity 
with him (is) what ?) 

R. There is nothing particular. But I must see him. 

Br. Well ! He is a well read map, and therefore one that ought to 
be seen. 

R. With whom did he read ? # 

Br. He read with G&nugap&ti Veukatash&strulu. 

B. Is he an able man ? (i. e. Q, Venkatashistrulu.) 

Br. Dear me ! He is a learned man in the four Shasters. Do not 
you know him? 

R. I do know him, but not very well. If we ipvite (him), will he 
qome to our house ? 

Br,- If he has nothing else to do, he will come ? What doubt 
is there of that ? 
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R. Will you then invite him to come with you ? (LiL Will you 
come, having called him ?) 

Br. Ought not you to come too, Sir ? If you came and invited 
him, he would come without fail, 

R. There is no reason why I should not come ; hut to-day an 
important person will come here, and on account of that, 
I must stay at home. If you invite him, will he not come ? 

Br. He would come i but my inviting him will not be so polite. 
If it were to my own house, it would not matter. 

R. Do not do it then to-day. To-morrow we will both go 
together, and invite him. {Lit. Having invited, come.) 

Br. Let it be so then. Please give me leave. I will go (now), 
and return again to-morrow. 

R. Very well, go; but you must come again. [Lit. Having 

gone ; come.) 

Eierclse XLVIil. 

E. E&masawmy ! you must go before me to Bezwara. 

S. Very well. Sir. I will go, whenever you wish, Sir. 

E. Very good. Start off on Thursday at mid-day. 

S. When will you start, Sir ? 

E, I shall start on Monday, and shall arrive there on Tuesday. 
By the time therefore that we get down from the boat, 
you must have ready there eight bearers, and two palan- 
quins, and four coolies with yokes. 

S. Very well, Sir. 

E. Directly you have gone to Bezwara, you must procure eight 
bearers, and one torch bearer, for (your) Mistress to go to 
Guntoor by palanquin. 

S. Do you not require bearers for yourself ? 

E. I shall go on horseback, and so I shall not want bearers. 

8. If I make enquiries all% myself in the village (i. e. Bezwara), 
'.it will be difficult to get bearers. If you give me a note 
to the Tahsildar there, it would be a good thing, 

E. Very good. I will («o but you too must go, and 

speak to him. 

S. Veiy well, Sir. 

B. As soon as wfeget down from the boat on Tuesday, you 
must have^^ery thing) cooked and ready, so that all the 
servants may take their food without delay. That ve^ day 
you must all cross the Kistna (river), and go in the 
evening to Mungalagiri. 

S. Very well, Sir. I will get every thing ready, just as you 
8ay..{iif. Exactly according to that, having made all 
things ready, I will keep them, Sir.) 

E. All right ; but you must order two bandies for our luggage to 
go to Guntoor. 
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S. There is no necessity to order them in Beawara, Sir ? 

E. Why ? Will it be difficult to cross tW Kistna ? 

S, It is true that there is a ferry boat to carry the bandies across, 
but putting them on and getting them off is a great 
deal of trouble. (Lit. There is a ferry boat indeed.) 

E. What other contrivance is there for it ? ^ 

S, If we cross the Kistna, and (then) enquire for bandies, 
they can be easily obtained. 

E. All the villages there are hamlets. Where can bandies come 
from ? {Lit. All those there are hamlets. Bandies are 
those of what place ?) 

S. The return bandies will be there, which have come from Gun- 
toor. We may enquire for them. 

E, All right. They are return bandies, and so they will be 
got for less hire too. 

S. What you say is, (very) true, Sir. {Lit. That word is truth.) 

E. We shall come to Maugalagiri at eight o^clock at night on 
Wednesday. 

S* Very well. Sir. By the time that you come, must I have tea 
etcetera ready ? 

E. Why do you ask like that, just as if you were a new servant? 
Do you not know ? Shall we come, and remain (just as 
we are,) fasting ? 

S. Very well, Sir. I understand. 

£. At dawn on Thursday, as soon as our breakfast is finished, 
you and Ayah may go with the bandy to Guntoor. 
We shall start about eight or nine clock and come; 
so take care that every thing is ready in our lodging, 
by the time that we come. 

Exercise. XUX. 

R. Hallo, Krishnayya-giru I It is many a day, since I saw you* 
Where have you been for such a loug time ? I have 
seen you anywhere. (Lit. You have not beefi app8ariiM|^ 

Kr. Oh ! Dott^t you know? I have been away to get a uvel^I^®* 
(Lit. For the nourishment of my stomach.) : 

R. Where are you coming from now ? [Lit: Your comm|p'^ from 
where?) 

Kr. Prom our own village. 

R. Are all youf people wbll ? 

Kr. By your favotcr they are all weHw 

R. Are Sashayya-g&ra afid all the 

Kr. Now they have bbi^me very rich people. Did not ydU know it ? 
Is it so ? It Is wondei^l how such b^pine 

riohf 

Wbat^tvondev is it ? This year all thbir lands* yieldea well 
Through this they got a lot of money. , 
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R. Do you know how (the land) yielded in our village ? 

Kr, I do not know how it yielded. 

R. Do you know at all, whether our son is in the village, or not ? 

Kr. I do not think he is. (Lit. It is that ho is not.) 

R. Did you not hear, where he had gone ? 

Kr. No. (Lit. I did not hear.) 

R. Where are you going now? (Lit. Where go you now ?) 

Kr. I am going to oar daughter's village. 

R. Will you find out forme, when Jaggar^zu-gdru^s daughter’s 
marriage will take place there ? (Lit. When they will make.) 

Kr, Yes, with pleasure. (Lit. Ah I what (hinderance is there) 
to that ? Having found out, I will come. 

R. Have you found out who those people are, who have come 
along with you ? 

Kr. I do not know who they are, but they are very nice people. 

R, When shall you come back again ? Will it be in a month^s 
time ? ( Lit. Will a month suit ?) 

Kr. Why a month, Sir ? I shall como in five or six days. 

R. When you come, will you conic to our village ? 

Kr. If I como tliis way, I will not fail to come to your village. 

R, Do come this way. 

Kr. Certainly. This road is the best one for mo ; but I do not 
know if my daughter likes it, or not. 

R. I do not know how that may be ; but if you do come at all, do 
not go away without coming to our village. 

Kr, Why do you speak so ? If I come this way, should I go 
V away without coming (to see you)? I shall certainly como. 
(LiL What is that ? You speak so, do you ?) 

R. Very good. Go, and (then) return here. Only do not forget 
what I have said. 

Exercise L 

I 

E. I have heard, that in this country goldsmiths must not ride 
in palanquins. Why (is this) ? (Lit. Must not mount 
palanquins, thus I have heard.) 

H. From an eiont times there has been no custom according to which 
they may ride (in them). For some reason or other, thus 
it has come to pass, 

E. Is it only the palanquin, or is there anything else ? 

H. They must not do certain other things. Shall I tell you 
what they severally are ? 

E. Tell me clearly, what they are. I think that I have never yet 
heard them. 

H. They must not whitewash the outside walls of their houses, 
on festive occasions, as marriage, etc, or at ordinary times. 

E. Tell me what else they must not do. 

14 
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H. They must not tie garlands and flowers to the outside door- 
way of their houses. {Lit. Of house.) 

B. I think that some one has already told me this. If there is 
any thing more^ tell me. 

H. At a wedding they may have a band played in the house ; 
but they must not have it played outside. {Lit. They may 
play a band.) 

E. If they do these things, will any one be the loser ? {Lit. Will 
any oue^s money go ?) 

H, No one will bo the loser. But for some reason or other from 
ancient times such has been the custom. {Lit. So it 
has been going on.) 

E. Do you think that it was decreed by any one, that they 
might do one thing, and might not do another? {Lit. 
They may do in this way, and they may not do (in that), 
thus it was determined by somc-one, — thus it is thought 
to you ?) 

11. I do not think that it was decreed by any one. 1 think it is 
only custom. 

Exercise LI. 

Literal translation. In an Agrah^ram there was a Brahmin, 
He had one son. One day having put his son behind (him), as he 
was going to a village, that boy cried out in jest thus — 0 father, 
a tiger has come.’^ Then as the father having turned round, 
looked, there was not a tiger, or any thing of the kind. Afterwards, 
when they had gone a little distance more, a tiger having come, 
seized that boy. Then too, just as ho had cried out before, he 
cried out thus — “ A tiger has come/^ Just as before, now too he 
is crying out in sport — thus having thought, the father did not turn 
round. Theroforo no one will believe the words of liars. 

Free translation. In a certain village there lived a Brahmin, 
who had one son . As he was one day going to village, taking his son 
with him, the boy cried out in sport — 0 father, a tiger has 
como.^^ When the father turned round and looked, there was no 
tiger, or anything of the kind. Afterwards, when they had gone 
a little further on, a tiger really came, and seized the boy. Here- 
upon he cried out, just as before — A tiger has corne.^' The father 
thinking that he was crying out in sport, as he had done before, 
did not turn round. Thus no one will believe what liars say. 

Exercise LII. 

Literal translation. One day two boys went to a garden. 
One of them having seen upon a tree some good pieces of fruit, 
went to cut thenr. Then the second one said — Hallo ! Be 
careful ! If the gardener sees you, he will beat you/' Neverthe- 
less that boy hot having listened to his words, having climbed the 
tree, having cut the fruit, came. In the meantime the gardener 
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having come, having asked thus — Why did you cut these pieces 
of fruit'^ — seized him, . To that the boy haviug said — I did not 
cut this fruit. He having cut them, gave them to my hands”— 
as he pointed out (to him) the friend who had given him good 
advice, the gardener having seized (him), beat liim. Therefore wo 
must not make the intercourse of wicked people. 

Free translation. One day two boys went to a garden ; and 
one of them seeing some fine fruit upon a tree, wont to gather it. 
I’hen tlie other boy sai<l — “ Take care ! If the gardener sees you, 
he will beat you.” The boy nevertheless did not listen to what hia 
friend said, but climbed the tree, and gathered the fruit. There- 
upon the goTdeuor came up, and asked him, why he had plucked 
the {n\\i{i)lMiimnar'rati(Yri)y and laid hold of him. The boy replied 
— I did not cut it. He cut it, and gave it into my hands” (a)— 
and at the same time he pointed out to the gardener his friend, 
who had given him the good advice. So the gardener laid hold 
of him, and beat him. Thus wo should not associate with wicked 
people. 

Note, (a) Here wo might also use the oblique nai’ration, e* g. The boy replied, 
that lie had not gathered it himself, but that his friend had gathered it, and had 
given it into his hands. 

Ilxercise Llll. 

Lttbbal TRANSLATION. Oue day as a cat and a jackal having 
met in the same place, were- talking, the jackal having looked 
at the cat, asked thus — 0 cat ! If any danger approaches you, 
how many devices have you learnt to escape it.” When the cat 
replied to that thus — know one device. By that one device, I 
am escaping all dangerswhichcome — the jackal having laughed, 
ridiculed it thus — Is that which is known to you this only ? 
You do not know all the devices that I know. Is it not so Y* 
When things were thus, from somewhere or other hunting dogs 
came ihat way. The cat having seen those dogs, climbed a tree 
which’ was there. The jackal not being able to climb a tree, 
other devices not being known (to it), having been entrapped 
amongst thoso dogs, died. Therefore lie who has learnt even 
one science well will be happy. 

Free translation. Oue day a cat and a jackal met each 
other, and as they were conversing, the jackal looking at the cat, 
asked it the following question. O cat ! if any danger approaches 
you, how many devices have you learnt, to escape it.” The cat re- 
pli 0 d — I know one device, and by that oue devices I escape every 
danger that arises.” (a). At this the jackal laughed, and said in 
ridicule — Is this all you know ? You do not know all the devices, 
that I know. Do you ?” At that moment some hounds from some- 
where or other came alone the i*oad. The cat seeing them, 
climbed up a tree, that was on the spot. The jackal, being iin- 
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able to climb a tree^ and not knowing any. other device, got 
entrapped amongst the dogs, and was killed. Hence the man 
who has learnt even one science thoroughly, will be prosperous. 

Note, (a) Here the oblique 7in>rration might also ho used. e. g. The cat rciilied, 
that it knew one device, anti by that one device escaped every danger. 

Kicrrisc LIV. 

Litkral transtatton. a washerman had a donkey. It having 
constantly carried burdens, having become weak, there not being 
strength (to it) even to get up, had fallen down. Then that 
washerman having spread a tigers skin upon it, drove it 
into a field. All those ^h.o were there having seen it, having 
thought — ^^That is a tiger^^ — having feared, ran away. After 
some time more, the man who watched that field having said (t<j 
himself) thus— By its walk this does not appear as a tiger. Never- 
theless, let us scc^^ — having spread over hims(;lf a doukey^s skin, 
came there. This donkey having seen him, having tliouglit — 
(“It ivs) another donkey^^ — ran to him braying. That wntchman 
by its braying having known thus — “ (It is) a doukt'y'^ — killed 
it. Therefore fools will go to ruin themselves. 

Free translation. A cortaiu washerman had a donkey, which 
having become very weak by constantly enrrying burdens, fell 
down, and was unable to get up again. The washerman tlierofore 
covered it with a tiger skin, and drove it into a field. When all the 
people there saw it, they thoiiglit that it was a tiger, and ran away, 
in a great fright. After a little time, the man who was keeping 
watch over tho field, said to himself — From its walk it does not 
appear to be a tiger, at any rate let ns see (whether it is or nof). 
So he covered himself with a donkey’s skin, and went to tho place, 
When the donkey saw him, it thought that ho was another donkey, 
and trotted up to him, braying. The watchman knowing from its 
braying, that it was a donkey, (immediately) killed it. Thus 
fools bring min upon themselves. 

Exercise IV. 

Su. Did yon see Mr. Ramayya yesterday ? 

Br. Yes. I did fi^ee), 

Su. Did he say anything to you ? 

Br. He said that he had written a letter to your uncle. (T/U. 
“ I have written a letter in your uncle\s namc^^ — he 
said.) 

Su, Did he say, by whom he had sent it ? 

Br. He said, that he had Sent it by a cooly man. {Lit. “ I sent 
it by a cooly^^" — he said.) 

Su. Did he say that tho cooly had brought back an answer ? 
(Lit. “The cooly brought back an answer^^ — thus did 
he say ?) 
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Br. No. {Lit. He did not say.) 

Su. If you go to him this evening) will yon tell him, that I will 
come to hie house to-morrow at ten o'clock ? 

Br. I will. When I saw him yestorday^he asked me whether you 
wereathome.(L/f.“i\reyoumtlic villngc?" — thus he asked.) 
Su. When he asked^ what did you say ? 

Br. 1 said that you were at home. 

Su, Did you say anything else ? 

Br. I said that I had seen you hitely, arul thab in a few 
days you would go k) Masiilipatain. (Lii. i saw you 
lately, and you will go to Ma-sulipataiu in a few ilays" — 
thus I said.) 

Su. Bid he say anything about the books, which he had lent me ? 
Br. He only said, that you had borrowed live bcjoks. (Jdt. You 
having asked five books, took tliem" — thus he said.) 

Su. Was that all ? 

Br. Yos, that was all. 

Exorcise LVI. 

Literal translation. A thief became king to a town. Tlien 
apoet having come to him, having said some verses upon him, asked 
thus — “Give to self some alms,'' Immediately lie having looked at 
the servants who were near him, ordered thus — “ Having robbed all 
the cloths which arc upon that poet, beat him away." They in accord- 
ance with that, having stripped off all his clothes, beat him away. 
Therefore, although groat authority has come to mean persons, 
they will not give up their mean spirit. 

'"Free translation. A thief became king of a certain town. 
Thereupon a poet came to him, and recited some verses in his 
honour, and asked (him) to give him some alms. The king 
looking at the servants which were about him, immediately 
ordered tliem to rob all the poet's clothes, and to drive him 
away.* Accordingly they stripped off all his clothes, and drove 
him away. Thus although mean persons rise to positions of 
great authority, they will not give up their meanness. 

Exercise IVII. 

Literal translation. In the Anga country there was a king. 
An Astrologer constantly used to be coming to him. One day 
that king having looked at that Astrologer, asked thus— 
“ How many years shall I still live. Tell (me).'’ When he replied 
thus — “ You will not still live more than two years," — the king 
having heard this word, was very full grief. Afterwards the 
Prime-minister, who was near, having looked at that Astrologer, 
asked thus — “ The king will not still live more than two years, 
thus you have said ; have you not ? How many years shall you 
(yourself) live ? Tell (me).’' He replied thus — “ I shall yet live 
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twenty years/' Then the Prime-minister having drawn his sword, 
having cut off his head with one stroke, having looked at the 
king, encouraged him thus — “ Sir, why having believed his 
words, are you fearing ? How can one who does not know his 
own death, tell the death of others ? Therefore do not 
foa»’/’ The king having commended his wisdom very much, gave 
him many presents. Therefore one must not believe the words of 
Astrologers. 

Fkee TRANsiiATiON. There was in the Anga country a certain 
king, upon whom a certain Astrologer used to bo in constant 
attendance. One day the king looking at the Astrologer, asked 
him to tell him, how many more years he would yet live. The 
Astrologer replied, that ho would not live more than two years. 
Upon hearing this, the khig was full of grief. Then the Prime- 
minister, who was standing near, said to the Astrologer — "You 
have said that the king will not livo more than two years ; have 
you not ? Now tell me how many years you are going to livo 
yourself The Astrologer replied, that he would live twenty 
years more. Thou the Prime-minister drew his sword, and cut off 
his head with one stroke, and looking at the king, encouraged 
him in the following words — Sir, wliy should you be afraid at 
lieariug what this Astrologer says. Do not be afraid. How 
can one who does not know when ho will die himself, toll 
wlicn others will dic.^^ Thereupon tho king commended his 
wisdom very much, and him many presents. Hence we 

must not believe what Astrologers say. 

Exercise ITill. 

M. Edinasdwmy ! Go to Mr. Smith-s house, and tell him that I 
am unwell, (and so) cannot come (to him) this evening ; 
(but that) I will come to-morrow morning, 

S. Very good, Sir. If Mr. Smith is not at home, may I wait till 
he comes, or must I come back again at once ? 

M. It (they) say that he is in the place, wait till he comes, 
and tell him; and then come back (to me). If he 
is not, come back at once. 

S. Very good, Sir. Shall I say that you will come to-morrow 
morning V 

M. I have already told you to say so, have I not.? Why 
are you asking again ? {Lit, I have already said thus — 
"Tell him so.”) 

S. Very good, Sir. If ho asks at what hour you will come, what 
shall I say ? fidt. What is that which I shall say y 
M. Say that I shall-oome about six o’clock. 

S. Very good. Sir. I will go at once. (Lit, Having gone, 
I will come). 
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Sm. Who are you ? 

S. I am Mi\ Martin’s servant. 

Sm. Why have you come ? 

S. Master told (me) to tell you, that ho is unwell to-day, and is 
not able to come to your house this evening. 

Sm. Very well. Tell him that, if he will send word when he can 
come, I will stay at home. 

S. Very good, Sir. He told (me) to tell yon, that ho would come 
about 6 o’clock to-morrow morning. {Lit, Ho said — say 
thus — I will come, etc.) 

Sm. Very well. I shall he very glad to see him. Tull him to 
come then. 

S. Very good, Sir. 

Sm. Tell him that I must go to Masulipatam to-morrow afc ten 
o’clock, (and so) if he comes late, I shall not bo at home. 

S. Very good, Sir. I will take leave, Sir. 


M. Did you see Mr. Smith ? 

S. Yes, Sir. 

M. Did you give him the message, which I told you to give him ? 
{Lit, Did you tell him the message, which I said — tell ?.) 

S. Yes, Sir. 

M. What did he say ? 

S. He told mo to tell you, that, if you come at six o’clock to- 
morrow, he will be at home^ Ho said — say thus — I 
shall be, etc.) 

M. Very good. Did he say anything else ? 

S. He told me to tell you, that he would go to Masulipatam to- 
morrow. {Lit, We ourselves (honorific plural) shall go to 
Bunder to-morrow — thus tell — he said.) 

M. To Masulipatam ! Did he not say at what hour he would go ? 

S. He did, Sir. He said that he would start at ten o’clock. 

’ {Lit, I shall start at ten o’clock, — he said.) 

M. Indeed ! Very ffood. Did you tell him that I was sick ? 
S. I did, Sir. 

M. Very well. You may go. (Lit, Go.) 

Kicreise LIX. 

B. Venkayya-g&ru ! I heard that you have not been at home 
lately. Where have you been ? (lAt, In the village.) 

V. I have been to stay with my mother-in-law. (Lit, I have 
been to my mother-in-law’s house.) 

B. What was the matter ? 

V. They said that my brother-in-law was sick. So I thought I 
would go to see him. {Lit, They said that it was 
sickly to my brother-in-law in the body. I went, saving 
(to myself) — Having seen him, let us come.”) 



B. Indeed ! The day before yesterday, (wliile) goiiig to the 
thrashing floor, T went to your house, and called you. 
Your son then told me that you were not at home, but 
had gone sotnowhere or other. But he did not tell me, that 
you had gone to your mother-in-law^s house. 

V. He did not know, that 1 had gone. {Lit, The fact that 
1 had gone, was not known to him.) 

B. When did you come back from there ? 

V. I came last night. As soon as I had come, they said 
that you had come, and called me ; but it was not convenient 
(to me) to come then. I heard that you said, that I must 
go to Katriara/ui-garu^s (house). Why did you say, that I 
must go? (Lit, 1 heard, that you told me — Go to 
KamarizLi’s house.) 

B. Nothing particular. Some one or other said, that he 
said, that you must come. 

V. Bo you know at all why (he said so)? 

B. He understood that the Kernams of their village had written 
a letter to you, and that the letter had reached you. 
I think, that he called you on account of this. 

V. No letter came to me from their village. Who said that it had 
come ? 

B. Yes. I too hcJird that (it) had not come; but I do not know 
who told him that (it) had come. 

V, Was it on account of this, that you sent for mo ? {Lit, Why 
(was) the fact that you called? (Was it) for this?) 

B. Yes. . . 

V. Will you allow me to go now ? I will come again. [Lit, Will 
you give me leave ? Having gone, I will come.) 

B, Where are you going ? To his house ? 

V. YeSc 

B. Well, you must come again soon. (Lit. Having gone, come.) 

fSiercise LX. 

E. Munshi ! You did not como yesterday. Why (was this) ? I 
sent a message also for you to come. 

M. Yestei*day thinking that perhaps you would send a message, 
I waited in the house, without going (out) anywhere. 
Nobody came. Whom did you send ? 

B. I sent Bimasdwmy. Did he not come to you ? (Lit. To there.) 

M. If ho came, would he not have seen me ? (Lit, If he came^ 
wiU he come without seeing me ?) 

B. Dear me ! I will 'call, and ask him. Ramaswdmy ! Come here. 

R.* I am come. Sir. 

B,. Yesterday I told you to go to the Munshi^s house, did 
I not ? Did you go ? 
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E. As it was late, I did not go, Sir. (Lit Saying tlio sun 
has mounted (high)> I did not go.) 

B., Why did you not tell me, that you had not gone? 

E. I was afraid, that you would be angry. 

E. As you are an old man, I will forgive (you) this time ; but if 
you so another time, I will discharge you. {Lit. I 
will take you away from out of your work.) 

E. I will never do so again, Sir. 

B. You are a foolish man. Why have you acted in this way now 
nly? It is difficult (for a man), even when ho has 
done what has been ordered, to gain with his master the 
reputation of being a good servant. But how long does 
it take, to gain the reputation of being a bad servant ? 
Henceforth at any rate, be careful. 

E. I am very sorry. Sir. Henceforth I will never act in this 
manner. {Lit Sense has come.) 

> E, Very well. Go. 


E. Is Eaghavacharyulu-gdru, at home ? (f/U. In the village.) 

M. Yes. He is, Sir. {Lit, He is in the village, Sir.) Lately 
too he has several times made an attempt to come and see 
you^ but for some reason or other, ho has not come. {Lit. 
He has made an attempt saying, — I must come to you.) 

E. I do not know, why he has not come. I too have been 
frequently expecting him to come; but up till now he 
has not come. {Lit. Saying ho will come, I have been 
- expecting.) 

M. Another person too very much desires to visit yon. He has 
mentioned (it) to me several times. Do you know him ? 

B. I do not Who is he ? 

MrSStishnam^hii^uk a Viahnavite. 

^v^Am<^Ji9(^t''us |ih^^ namely, logic, grammar, 

= theology. He has 
; '^oro thesb four Shastets. 

:■ E;' ; Whiifc:^nj 


is 



lot uS'lfeo.) 

■ 


W ;sik|i;.;^\k one thin^j aU^ does not 

^^'^^aows eyeiy thing,. . 
jiji^liting ’Hin. • I Seoyhim. 

tL. XBAsrsirAi^iir. ' lAMthe- form, n^ 

wds . -'];^ :hM 
_ Sir^^ 

'desire whicht'^ii^s,. 1= rnhst learn scioiMje, fliSrefere yoii inhst 
jg ' ■ 



rtaneh twme.a 
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teach (me)^^ — thus (he) prayed. He having said (to himself) — 
Let us see that boy's intelligence" — asked (him) thus — Where 
is God." Afterwards^ that boy said thus — If you will first 
mention a place in which God is not, afterwards I will 
answer (your question.)" That learned man having heard the 
word of this boy, thinking that he was very intelligent, taught 
(^o) him science well, as he desired. Therefore from youth right 
things will occur to the intelligent. 

Fbejs TfiANsLATioN. In the town of Conjeveram there lived 
a learned man named Venkatichdryulu, who gained his liveli- 
hood by teaching several children. One day a boy came to him, 
and begged him to teach him, as ho had a very great desire to 
acquire knowledge. The learned man, in order to test the boy's 
intelligence, asked him — ^Where is God." The boy replied — If 
you will first mention a place in which God is not, I will 
answer your question." The learned man hearing the boy's 
reply, thought that he was very intelligent, and educated him 
as he had desired. Thus from earliest youth the intelligent 
will have correct notions. 

Exercise LXll. 

E. I have heard, that in this country all may not use a pair 
of torches. (Is it) true ? 

H. It is true. {But) some only may use them. 

B. Tell me who may use (them), and who may not {use.) 

H. Zemindars and our Gurus may use them. 

B. Is it (written) in your Shastors, that such and such people 
may use (them), and such and such people may 
not (use.) ? ' ^ ^ 

H. Such matters are the customs of various countries, but they 
are not things which are in accordance with the Sbasters. 
B. But is this matter of using, or of not using two torches — at 
weddings, or on ordinary occasions ? 

H. At weddings it is not two, Sir. Evenj if there lie twelve 
it is all right j a man may use th^^v am speaking 
about ordihaiy occasions. ^ ^ . 

E. At the present time too is it going on ? 

H. Nobody use them; but this ^ thb^ rule, 

and so those who wish, can have 

money (for such thingef). ' vV 

LlTEiRAt teimATiON. the Village phiriphram 

th^ wai^ i 

I fbr my^lf ftbwers 4$ (he) 

we|ii^P the Jnngtej . a tiger caihe there. He hating Seen that 
ti|^^^aving feared, as (ho) r^n, the tiger haiiring pursued him, 
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seized (him). Then what that Brahmin said to the tiger was 
as follows — If you having kept favour upon me, not having 
killed me until four days, let (me) go, I, having gone to (my) 
house, having arranged all my businesses, having seen all my 
relations, having taken leave of them, will come^^ — as (he thus) 
said, the tiger asked thus — If you do not come, what shall I 
do?^^ I will truly come^^ — thus he sware. Therefore that 

tiger let him go, having said to him — ^^Vcry well. Having 
gone, corae.^^ Afterwards, that Brahmin having become one 
swallowed up with grief, having gone to his house, having 
arranged all his businesses, at the time at which he said to the 
tiger thus — I will come^^ — he went to it. That tiger having 
approved of his truthfulness, not having injured him, said thus — 
Go home.^^ Therefore all honour those who speak the truth. 

Free translation. In the village of Dharapuram there lived 
a Brahmin. One day as he went to the jungle to gather some 
flowers and fruit, a tiger met him. When he saw the tiger, 
he was very much afraid, and began to run away ; but the tiger 
pursued him, and cauglit him. Thereupon the Brahmin addressed 
the tiger as follows — If you will be merciful to me, and not 
kill me, but let me off for throe days, I will go to my house, and 
arrange my affairs, and see my relations, and bid them farewell, 
and will then return to you.^^ To this the tiger replied — If you 
do not come, what shall 1 do ? The Brahmin swore that he would 
really return ; and so the tiger said that he might go, and let 
him depart. Afterwards the Brahmin, overwhelmed with grief, 
went to his house, and arranged his afiairs, and then went to the 
tiger at . the time at which he said that he would go. The tiger 
so approved of his truthfulness, that it did not do him any injury, 
but told him to go home. Thus all honour those who speak 
the truth. 
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PART II. 


AN ENGLISH TRANSLATION OP THE TEtUGU 
CONVERSATIONS, LETTERS, AND STORIES, 
GIVEN IN CHAPTER XVIII OP ^THB GRAMMAR. 


CON V KRSATIONS; 


(A.) A CONVKKSATION WTIICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN 
AN EnOLTSJI GENTLEMAN AND A HiNDOO ABOUT RICE. 


B. How do they cultivate rice in this country ? 

H. After they have in the first place thoroughly ploughed the 
ground, they plough it with water on. Before that they 
sow seeds for sprouts in a sprout bed. 

B. After the sprouts have come up, what do they do ? 

IL They bring the sprouts, and transplant them into * the bed 
.which has been plouglicd with water on it. ' ' 

E. What is the moaning of transplanting ? 

H. Bringing the sprouts, and planting thoni in the beds which, 
have boon ploughed with water on them. (383.) 

E. After they have sown them, is not water required fbr tie. 
sprouts? ' ... 

H. Dear mo ! If there were not water, how would 
water in the beds must never be drawh 
without (men) drawing it off,) ' ; 

E. If there is ranch water, will not thfi. sprout^ go ■ 

II. They will not. Sir. more 

{Lit. If there i8 ,,^yer^§o*^(di^Wftter^ilSia 

E. Is not water reqkiii^>loi*he 
etcetera? 

H. Gram and the ® 

do not. in 

E. What ifljio i 
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H. No. They cut it with sickles, Sir. Whou they have cut it 
(Lit Haviug.cut it), ,thoy put it all in one place into a rick. 

B. When they ha«Te put it into a rick, how many days do thov 
keep it SO ? ' ! ^ 

H. After they have" kept it , about three or four months, they 
afterguards thiroh it*; 

B. I do hdt in/'the^ l^ meaning of the word 

^^thrash-^^ '-T^^e what it is ? 

H. They throw down the rick, and tread nut all the diy rice 
with cattle. ^ 

B. After the cattle have trod it out, how will the rice be ? 

H. All the grain will be below, and the straw will come to 
the top. , Afterwards they take away tlio straw. 

E. Afterwards what do they do f 

H. Government persons come, (402), and cause hitfn to be made, 
that is (618) they cause it to be measured. 


E. After they have caused it to be measured, do they keep 
the gram in the field ? 

H. No, Sir. They take it to their houses, and some pour 
it into store-rooms ; others bury it. The meaning (615.) 
of burying it is — pouring it into a pit, and pouring soil on 
the top. 


. Why do they bury it ? 

. They bury it for the rice to get old. 

For how many months do they keep it in the pits ? 

, ’They keep it for about four or five months. 

. 3^ keeping it in that way, will not the grain go bad ? 

. .No, §ir* That only is old rice. It is useful also for invalids, 
for diet.) 

i^; M Uiake the grain into table rice ? 

.; sun, and keep it so for one 

‘ -f* a;hole, namely a grain-hole; 

n tiie grain into 

ii/md (thieili) pound it with pestals. 


After (643.) 
Noy p^ed off, they 


call it 


•rice?,,'-- . 

What do , 
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H. They give it to fowls. 

B. Ought one not to give bran to milk-giving cattle ? 

H. If there is any, you may give it. If yon give it, they will 
give much milk. 

(B.) A CONVERSATION ABOUT A JOURNEY. 

E. Last month you took leave, you know, to go to another village. 
How far did you go ? 

H. I went to a village named Pittapoor, which is to the east 
(of this.) 

E. On what business did yon go there ? 

H. To enquire about a girl for my second marriage. 

E. Has the girl any pai'ents ? 

II. She has parents, and two elder brothers, and two elder 
sisters. 

E. Is the girl pretty, or not ? 

H. She is not very pretty, and she is not very ugly. She 
is ordinary looking. 

E. Will they take money, or will they give the girl ? 

H, If it had been old times, they would have given her away ; but 
at the present time they have no harvest, and so they are 
taking money. 

E. Is the taking of money a meritorious action, or a sin ? 

H. It is a sin, and not a meritorious action. 

E. Why do they take it, although they know it to be sin ? 

H. Not having power to perform the marriage (in any other way), 
they are obliged to take it. 

B. Whether there is power or not, is it good to commit sin ? 

H. No one will say that committing sin is good. 

E. It is said in your very shasters that as much guilt attaches 
itself to a man who sells his daughter, as to a butcher 
who kills a cow, and sells its flesh. 

H. Yes, Sir. I have already informed you that they are doifcg it, 
although they know (it to be sin). 

E. Let this matter passvupw. When" you were ^ing, did you 
go by boat? . ^ L, ■■■ ’■ 

H. When I was goings L went But wlien I was re- 
turning, I came : ^ 

B. (Starting) from Bezwara, whet v^ in th^wey f 

H. After Bezwara, JSIlow. :■ IfowteisWeram. 

After ;powIaiehwe^am ^Shfoulcotta ; 

you aiy go whichever So far 

' there are boats. 

E. OarfjjBfe’ walk upon the Dowitih^i^^ miicut 

j |Pa very large dam, built of Itone.) 

H. JP%is 10 Reason you C5an walk, but in the rainy season, if 
. the (^o^avery (freshes) come down^ it is impossible. 



E. Is the Bezwara anicut or the Dowlaishweram anient the 
greatest ? 

H. There is no comparison. There is a vast difference between 
them. 

E. How many mouths has the Godaveiy, one only, or are there 
two or three ? 

H. The Godavery has three mouths, Sir. 

E. Are there crocodiles in the Godavery ? 

H. There are not usually any about Rajalinnmdry, but there are 
beyond. 

E. What ! Do they not frequent inhabited places ? 

H. Usually they do not frequent any other places but Madtignhi, 

E. What is the meaning of a Madncjii ? 

H. Madiigu is the name of water which is still like a tank, 
without any stream. 

E. Is a crocodile a powerful animal ? 

H. When it is in the water, it can pull in oven an elephant. 
If it comes upon the bank, it is good for nothing. Even 
a dog can kill it. 

E. If men go down into tho water, will the crocodiles drag 
them in also ? 

H. Will they show favour to men alone ? whatever they can get, 

. that (they drag in.) 

E. Up to this time have you ever seen them ? 

H. I have seen them several times. 

B. (Have you seen) a dead one or a live one ? 

H. I have seen both. 

B. How can they catch them ? 

H. I think they can catch thein by putting nets. 

(C.) A CONVERSATION ABOUT MAKING EEPAIBS TO A HOUSE, 

H. Whose is this house ? 

B, AtertaiuL Sivite-s, His name (is) Ramalingam. 

H. Have you bought it, or are you renting it ? 

B Hitheiix) Bhifcve but now I have bought it. 

H. This is a very old haas0, v yoa know. ShaU you have it 

repaired? ^ \ ■ 

B. After a little time I W For how much 

d^ 

H. Forbeipiy they used to now they 

wib* not tBsn ten rupeoif; 

B. FiH)m whebi do - 

H. \ ■ 

E. ■ 

H. Twelve bales,. Su^ 

E, How does Ibe therot ' v? 

H. If you speidf i (0 a brickltty^^^ he will get it. 



E. Do th('y bring slaked lime, or the shells? (N. B. In India the 
host lime, called chmiam^ is made from shells.) 

H. They bring the shells, and slake it here. Then they mea- 
sure it, and deliver it. 

E. What innst they do to it afterwards? 

il. They ninst i)our sand into it, and niix it j and then pour in 
also treacle water, and then put it in heaps. 

E. How long must tlioy keep it in that w&y ? 

H. lu proportion to the haste (with which the work is required 
to be d(nie), sojtie take it quickly. But the more it soaks, 
the better. 

E. How docs it soak ? Does it not get dry ? 

H. To prevent it getting dry, they must keep pouring water 
oil it. {Lit, So that it may be without getting dry.) 

E. Of course the nioriar (in this state) will not bo soft. How 
do they work with it ? 

H. They do not work (with it), while it is in that state, Sir. 
'Diey get women to pound it soft. 

E. With what (tools) do the bricklayers put the mortar on 
tlie walls ? 

H. There are (tools) namely trowells. Have fon seen them ? 
With tlic'tn (they work). 

E. Is it best, if I give all the work on contract, or if I got it 
done by daily wages ? 

H. If you give it on contract, they will not do it well, Sir. It 
is best if you get it done by daily wages. ^ . 

E. If I get it done by daily wages, they will loiter, will they 
not ? How about that ? 

H. On that account you must keep a man near them, and keep 
hurrying them. 

E. If you hurry (them) only, wiH it ?. 

H. If you keep hurrying them, it ia a httle bettOA^I^ 

entirely quiet. i ^ 

B. Is it better to pi^feiT, pr IWcka with 

mortar? ^ - ^ 

H. Pricking thp . bpxcjke phlf ^ soon falls :fco decay* If 
there is pla^te^.itynlj . 

E. I suppose tbatjxf^ 

H. Yes, Sffir : There is a 

tbh Have^you (ever) 

, v.;v:,:..vheardit ?■ ■■ :ry- 

E. Ihavej^^^ it? 

H. Thejjjjri|i|^^ put, the more bread 

Mplrwill- be, -v^-!And sp more mortar the 

^Wrfc, j^ho stroDij^CP the Work^Will bo. c - 
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(D.) A CONVERSATION ABOUT A SCHOOL. 

H. When shall you give holidays to the school ? 

B. After the public examination has taken place. 

H. When shall you have the public examination ? 

B. It is not yet fixed, but it may take place next week. {Lit. 
There is not yet certainty.) 

H. How many days after breaking up, shall you reassemble 
the school ? {Lit. Having given leave now, in how many 
days, etc.) 

E. After one month. 

H. After examining thorn, shall you give any prizes bo the child- 
ren ? {Lit. Is there the fact that you will e*ive prizes.! 

E. Yes. I shall. 

H, To whom, and on what principle do you give prizes ? 

E. I give them, having regard to the ability of the boys 
individually in their studies, but it is not possible to 
determine (the matter) beforehand. 

H. Is there any partiality in the matter, or do you regard all 
alike ? {Lit. Are ail alike to you ?) 

B. I have the same feeling towards all the boys. There is no 
partiality. But each gets his due. (Lit What is the 
luck to each, that they will obtain.) 

H. Shall you invite to the examination any men of position ? 

E, I shall have notes sent out to some suitable persons. If they 
wish to do so, they will come. 

H. Will those who come examine the children, or will they 
sit still ? 

E. A few suitable persons will examine (the boys), and all the 
rest‘will listen. 

H. How many times a year shall you hold an examination ? 

E. I shall hold them twice, once in every six months. 

H. 15b there this custom in this country only, or in England also ? 

E. This custom was first instituted in our country, and following 
it, they are holding them here also. 

H. In your country is the school for boys and girls one^and the 
same, or are the schools separate ? 

B. In oup country the schools for boys and girls are separate, 
and not mixed. 

H. In this country it is not so. Sir. If girls study, the school 
is one and the same for alL 

B. I have heard that amongst you it is not the custom for 
females to study. What have they to do with schools ? 

Amongst you there is not the custom by which 
women study. What work (have they) with school ?) 

H. It is not so, Sir. Some educate their girls ; but usually all 
do not do so, only a few individuals here and there. They 
16 
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say — What is the advantage of women having learning ! 
If they get learning, they will not pay due reverence 
and attention to their husbands” — and so usually they 
do not educate them. 

E. That aT’gument is a fine one ! (Ironical), If they get learning, 
they will understand what is proper and improper. But 
if they do not get it, how will they understand ? 

H. Some, Sir, although they have learning, have not the percep- 
tion of what is proper or improper.^ It is rather a natural 
gift. {Lit. It comes by men’s individual nature.) 

(E.) A CONVERSATION WHICH TOOK PLACE BETWEEN RaMATYA 
ANT) SUIUYYA ABOUT A MARRIAGE. 

R. Open the door, please. 

S. Who is there ? {Lit, Who are they ?) 

R. I am Ramayya, Sir, 

S. Come in. Why have yon come ? What do you want? 

R. I have a little business in which your horse will be of assist- 

ance. Can you oblige me ? » 

S. Why ? What business ? 

R. It is necessary (for me) to go to Masulipatam about a marriage. 

S. Whose marriage ? 

R. My son’s. 

S. Who is going to give their daughter ? {Lit, Whoso daughter 

wiU they give ?) 

R. Ramaswamy will give his daughter. {TAt, They will give 

Ramaswamy’ s daughter, ) 

S. How old is the girl ? 

R. Five years old, 

S. When is the propitious time for the marriage ? 

R. An arrangement between us has not yet been effected. 

S. Is there any relationship between you and them ? 

R. No. But they are respectable persipns. 

S. Why is there still an obstacle ? v 

R. There is no obstacle j but an arrangement has Ac^t yet been 

made about the money. 

S. How much money did they ask ?. ■ 

R. They told me to pay uj> to forty :|agQdae4 - 

S. Did they ask anything besides this ? . h 

R. No. They are not thet people to ask ift that manner^ : 

S. Well, there is no obstacle sthan t . V ' 

R, True; But I do not quite inte^tibii is. 

S, If a mede betw^n you, would 

‘ give tlie bridegrobin any ^ 

R. had itj itey would gife But alas ! they are in 

^P;g3reat ■ poverty V- : 

s|whV?' 



R. This year they had no harvest at all. 

S. However deficient the harvest, will they not give the bride- 

groom ear-rings and rings ? 

R. They live in the manner they do for the sake of respecta- 

bility ; but alas ! they have nothing. 

S. But will they perform the marriage even somewhat well ? 

R. They intend to perform it well, as far as their means allow 

them. {Lit. They are those to whom there is the inten- 
tion which says — We must perform it well within that 
which has accrued to us.) 

S. Well, as I consider the mutter, it seems to me (Lit, To my 

mind.) that they are suitablo persons. 

R. If this connexion were formed, it would be well in all ways. 

S. What your luck will bo (I do not know), but as I look at the 

matter, it seems as if it would be elfected. 

R. Do you really think that it will be effected ? 

S. Yes. But if you are in a hurry, the matter will not be 

accomplished. 

R. ' What must I do, if I am not in a hurry? {Lit. not having 

hurried, that which I shall do, what is it ?) 

S. Remain quiet for a few days. We will see what will be the 

course that they will pursue. 


K T T E R S. 

(F.) FIRST LETTER. 

To (the 'presence of) Mr. rimith. — 

Your Munshi Rdmayya (sends) many salaams. 

Here in EAjahmundry (all is) well. It rests with you kindly to 
favour me with news of your health and prosperity. 

After you had gone from here to Sarasvatliipuram, I too made 
an alJbempt to start immediately ; but as I was so doing, fever 
att$icked me, and so I fasted five days, and suffered much. 
At present I am better ; buta'S I am very weak, it would, I think, 
be very difficult (for ine) to come walking, and so I am 
proposing to start after a wefek more {has elapsed), and to pay you 
a visit, and then to take pt you, and go to the south 

country. ‘ 

Moreoyeit I have not yet succeeded anywhere in getting 
money lor my mart^mg^v knO# what God^s will is 

in the xhaSbter. A; gpod accompanied 

with many hinder^Bces/yttdeording' to saying — 

There are many; obstae^ ig goM/- Hence what 

I have purposed is beset wi A many in^feniencea. I do not 
know how it will turn out. As you a|^ my chief patron, I trust 
you will devise some means by which my object may be 
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accomplished . I need not write more (on tins point)^ for you 
yourself well know that if you, who are my chief patron, and 
kindly disposed towards mo, disregard me, others will do so 
altogether. I therefore earnestly beg you to show me great 
favour, and to save mo (out of my difficulties). I beg that 
you will (kindly) immtion that 1 sent many salaams to (your) 
lady. You must (kindly) mention that I asked much after 
8ubbarayudu Garu. I shall be much pleased, if you kindly send 
me a favourable letter in reply. You must kindly take (this 
letter) into consideration. 

(G.) SKCOND LETTER. 

To (the presence of) Mr. Smith. — 

Your Muuslii Kamayya sends many salaams, and makes 
the following request. (////. The request which your Munshi' 
Rdrnayya has written, having made many salaams.) 

Here all is well. 1 beg (you) to keep writing, and sending 
me (accounts of) your health and prosperity (fJwre), 

(Afterwards) The letter which you wrote on the 12th of 
December having reached (me), 1 understood the contents. 
You wrote that after starting from here and getting on board 
the boat, yon arrived at Sarasvathipuram at two o^clock the next 
day, and tlmt by going about there in the sun you had a bad 
headache. When 1 heard this, I was very grieved. You must 
bo very carofm abt)iit your bodily health. Otherwise, you know 
very well that you will suffer greatly ; so I trust that you will be 
very careful, (Lit, The thing which says — trouble will hap- 
pen — ” is evident to your mind.) 

I was very delighted, when I heard that you had got a son. 
As I am very anxious to see your son^s Bhdrasala ^i. e. the cere- 
mony of name-giving), I am praying God to fulfil my desire.- 

In however many ways I make an effort about my marriage, 
i cannot succeed in raising the money. For this reason I am 
prevented from going to Cocandda, and so for the present I have 
given (it) up. When I purposed to come to Sarasvathipuram, 
and visit you, I had fresh attacks of fever, and so I am very 
weak, and quite unable to come on foot. As divine favour does 
uot i^est upon me, I am in many ways suffering inconveniences 
and troubles. I do not know what God is going to do (with me) 
in the future. 

Owing to your absence I cannot come to any determination. 
And so I am looking'out for your return, just as cuckoos look out 
for the, rain. I earnestly hope you will soon return. 

I^b^g you to b^ veiy kind to me. You must take this letter 
into your kind consideration. 



(H.) TIIIKD LmEU. 

To Mr. Smith — 

The humble request of Adavi Kondayya, resident at Saras- 
vathipuram. 

When you and your lady, as a piece of good luck for me, 
visited our village in your ride, you saw my pahnym loaf house, 
and perceived that I was a poor man; and so you kindly said 
that you would provide a free education for my second son 
Subbayya, and procure some help for mo for tlio support of my 
family. I am desirous to support iriy family through your 
patronage. I am now obliged to support ton persons, (namely) 
four sons, one daughter, a mother, etcetera. You kindly sahl 
that you would grant me something; but 1 do not know (//e//r 
intention) in what way you proposed to protect me and my 
family, or what help you will give. 

It is not ray wish that my son should be in the school of tlie 
Koppaka villagers. You must (kindly) grant him a tcacher^s 
situation in your school, with a class whii‘Ji he is able to teach, 
Jind of which you approve, and allot him as large a salary as 
your kindness can allow. If not, you tmist (kindly) give as 
much help as you please for our support, and educate him for 
two years more, and (thus) make him lit f )r a higher salary. 

On the very day of the house-warning, after I iiad performed 
the marriage of my eldest son, thieves broke into my house, and 
stole all my money, up to six hundred rupees. Ou account of 
this I am heavily in debt, and am in great trouble, as thc^n is 
iJot enough for food and clothing. 

I beseech your majesty to pity mo, and in some way or other 
to procure support for myself and my family, and (thus to) save 
us (from ruin). I am desirous to pay you a visit once a week. 
You must take (this letter) into your kind consideviitiou. (JO/L 
You piust bring (it) into your noble mind.) 

(K.) FOURTH LETTER. 

To Mr. Smith— 

The request which your disciple Koppaka Subbayya makes, 
with many salaams, is as follows : — 

I wrote a letter to you recently, which you will have received 
ere this. {Lit. I wrote-for-myself a request through a letter in 
your name.) A few days ago, when they gave the cold-season 
holidays to the school in which I teach, I went as far as Rajah- 
mundry, to pay you a visit. But upon arriving there, I found 
that you had already been to Eajahmundry with your family, and 
after staying there a few days, had gOne to Guntoor; so I 
returned home* As I now understand from my brother's letter 
that you have come back to Sarasvathipuram, I have again 
written {this Utter), As it is a long time since I visited you, 
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it is my desire to come and pay you a visit, if you will allow me 
to do so. Kindly take tlie matter into consideration. 

(L.) FIFTH LETTER. 

To Mr. Smith. — 

The request which your Munshi Rungichfiryulu writes, with 
many salaams, is as follows — 

The letter which you lately wrote from Bangalore having 
reached me, I understood its contents. I was very glad to hear 
from your letter {Lit. It having been understood by the letter 
which you caused to bo written.), that owing to the climate of 
Bangalore suiting you very nicely, both you and your lady are 
enjoying good health. 

As our deceased fatlier^s annual ceremony is drawing near, 
if you will give me leave for t(ui days, 1 will go to another vil- 
lage, and get the ceremony performed, and then retmni. Because 
in this village 1 have no suitable relations, and there are no 
vegetables. There are several such like inconveniences. If 
therefore you will grant me leave, 1 will go to a village in which 
our relations live, and perform the ceremony, and return very 
quickly. 

I have written the story-book wliioh you told (me) to write, 
and have got (it) ready. Ah there have been no showers here, 
all the fields have dried up, Oidy the cool wind things (as) 
cholam, etcetera, are in a good condition. The sesamun fields 
have been blighted. It appears as if some how or other this 
year there will be a little scarcity. You must kindly take 
(this letter) into consideration. 

(M.) SIXTH LETTER. 

To Mr. Smith — 

The request written by the village MuusifE of Sarasvathipurhm^ — 
The letter which you wrote to-day haying reached me, I under- 
stood its contents. You have written, that if J will send a 
thousand palmyra leaves and two buiujlos of fibre, to put up 
a shed near your house, you will pay tbo price of them, .Accord- 
ingly I have had au order issued to the toddy-drawers. The 
leaves will come in two ^or thr^ dsjT^i ftpd sO I ’^vrite to 
inform you. > ' - - v-: T--. 

You wrote that you wanted a carpenter. . At tbe present 
time tbo carpenters haro .made ai^- agreen^ent . that they will 
UQt go (to work) uplfs^ giy^ th^^m man per 

day. If you giye'" (w) permi^^ion^pu , thejao. terms, I will 
send (^pg»p)' you. will let me know when I pan pay you a 

vbit. Whpu tf I oome, I may nipke your visit.) You 
must j^e (tkis letter) into your kind consideration. 
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STOUTEN. 


(N.) FIRST STORY. 

In former times there was a King named Krishuardyula. 
His mother was for a long time suffering inueh froni sickness, 
and used to ask him for every thing that she wanted. The son 
accordingly used to supply (every thing). At longtli, at the 
time when her death was near at hji.ncl, slie much wished ior a 
mango, and asked her son (for one), whereupon lie sent servants 
to the garden to get the frnit. Jlefnre tliey bronglit it she 
died. The king grieved very much that liis inotber^s desire was 
not accomplished {Lit, Having said — The desire of self a 
mother wont not having been accomplished. Was it not so ?), 
and after a few days had elapsed, he liad some golden mangoes 
made, and began to give (them) to the Brahmins. 

When Ms wife found this out, she thought — my hnsband is 
spending money to no purpose; though ho does spend (it), will 
the wish of my deceased mother-in-law be accomjilishod But 
as she was afraid to speak to her Inisbcmd (about it), sire called 
Ten^.li R^<makrishna, who was a poet in the king^s household, 
and told him that the king was stupidly spending all his money, 
and that in some way or other he must stop it. When she told 
him this, he said — ^^very welT^ — and went and sat down in 
the king^s porch, and took to his own house each Brahmin who 
came out, after having received the golden mango from the king, 
and branded each of them (with a re^ hot iron.) 

* Afterwards the Brahmins went to the king crying, and made 
a complaint. When the king called Edmal^rishna, and asked 
him, he replied — My mother too had an attack of rheumatism, 
and as it did not get better, however many medicines I adminis- 
tered, she at last said, that if they branded her, she would re- 
cover? But as I was making the attempt to have her branded, 
she ^ed, and so to fulfil my mother^s desire, I branded the 
Brahmins.” Hereupon the king felt much ashamed (of himself), 
and remained silent, being unable to say a word. 

( 0 ). 8BC0ND STORY. 

In a certain town a c|rtain Shopkeeper borrowed an elephant 
from a Mahomedan, fdr his son^s wedding. As he was per- 
forming the business, one day the elephant happened to die. 
Afterwards, the shopkeeper went to the Mahomedan, and told him 
that his elephant had died, and that he would give him the value 
of it. He, howeveTi would not agree, but said that he wanted 
his own elephant only. The shopkeeper entreated him in many 
virays, saying — I will buy and give yon a better elephant even 
than your own. Or else, I will give you even a hundred rupees 
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more than the price fixed upon by several persons/’ Neverthe- 
less the Mahomedan would not listen, but replied that he wanted 
his own elephant a^ain. 

Then the two complainants went to the judge (named) Marydda 
Ramay vii, and related their business ; whereupon he too in 
several ways said (just as the shopkeeper had said), that the 
Mahomedan must tak(3 either an elephant, or the value of one. 
Novertlioless lie would not listen. 

At longtli the judge being bothered to death, said — ^^You 
must come to-morrow, and I will consider the matter'^ — and 
then lie sent them both away. After a little time he sent private- 
ly for the shopkeeper, and told him the following stratagem. 

To-morrow put your house door half open, and put some old 
oots in a pile behind it, and keep (them there), and do not come, 
till I send you word/' Ho then scut him away. The shopkeeper 
accordingly procured some old pots, and put seven of them in a 
pile behind his door, and did not go to the court. The Mahome- 
dan was rearly at the time mentioned by Maryada Ramayya, and 
asked him to settle Ins complaint. Thereupon the judge got 
very aiigiy and said — Has not the shopkeeper come yet 
And then he said to the Mahomedan, — ^^You go and drag him 
hcrc.'^ The Mahomedan with joy (at the thought) that the judge 
would decide in his favour, went exultingly to the shopkeeper's 
house, and opened tlie door which was put half open. 

As soon as he did so, all the old pots, which were placed behind 
it, were smashed to pieces. Then the shopkeeper hearing the 
sound of the pots being smashed, came out, and reviled the man, 
saying — Why have you smashed my pots^^? And then he went 
to Maryada Ramayya, and made the following complaint — '^Sir, 
this Maliomodan has smashed tlie pots which 1 have kept hid for 
many generations. I cannot procure such pots again.^* The 
Mahomedan acknowledged that he had smashed them, and said 
that he would buy and give new pots, in exchange for the old 
pots ; but the shopkeeper would not agree. When MaryAda 
Ramayya also spoke to the shopkeeper to the same effect, he 
would not listen, and so at length Mary4da Edmayya gave his 
decision as follows — It is impossible to restore either a dead 
elephant or broken pots. Therefore the one is the equivalent of 
the other/' ^ 

(P.) THIRD STORY. 

In a certain town there lived a certain king, who took counsel 
with his Pvime-mii;^ister as follows — All kings are holding 
court in the daytime, and sleeping at night ; if we too do, as they 
do, it is not nice." And so be determined to hold his court at 
night, and to sleep in the day time. Accordingly besides com- 
manding that all the people in his dominions should shut their 
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doors, and sleep all the day time, and should do all their business, 
tukiug’ineals etcetera, atnight,and that the police should patrol luthe 
day time, he said also that he would punish those who did not do so. 

As things were going on in this fashion, one day at the time 
of the second watch two Brahmins, who were very hungry, came 
from a certain country to a village which was in this king’s 
dominions, and seeing all the house doors shut, tlicy were much 
surprised, and as they were very hungry, they knocked at a 
floor, and called the inmates. Thereupon the police who were 
patroling in accor^lance with the king’s command, came to the 
place whore these Brahmins were knocking at the door and calling, 
and thinking that they wero thieves, they seized them, and took 
them to the king, and related the whole matter. Afterwards, 
when the king related the circumstances to his Prime-minister, 
the latter replied that they must hang them. Then the king 
gave the following order to the police — “ In fifteen days wo shall 
have those two Brahmins hung. Until then, you must keep them 
in prison.” While those two wero thus iu prison, they began to light 
between themselves. Whoa the police who woi o on guard, asked 
them why they wore fighting, they replied — What have you to 
do with our (private) matters And they kept on fighting very 
much every <lay. The police wero very much surprised at this, 
.and informed the king. When tlie king called the Brahmins, 
and asked thorn, they replied — Any liow you are going to have 
ils hung, are you not ? What tlien have you to do vrith our 
(private) affairs”? 

Afterwards, when the king asked in a very pressing manner, 
they at last spoke as follows — *‘We performed a sacrifice for 
many years upon a certain hill. The goddess that was there 
appeared to us, and said — You will go to a certain country. 
There a certain king will hang you both. Then the one who 
is hung on the northern branch will become king of all the 
earth, and the one who is hung on the southern branch will 
become Prime -minister. (Hereupon) they began to quarrel 
again even before the king, just as they had done in prison, 
one saying,—'" I came first, and so I will be hung on the northern 
branch^^and the other saying — " I came first, and so I want 
the noose on the northern branch,” 

When the king saw all this, he thought — We are reigning 
over one country only ; these men will reign over all the earth, — 
so he took counsel on the matter with his Prime-minister, who 
gave the following advice — If we hand over to these two 
Brahmins this kingdom over which we now reign, and are 
hung instead of them, wo shall reign over all the earth.” The 
king agreed to this, and handing over his kingdom to these 
Brahmins, ho hung himself, and died. Thus the covetous 
will go to ruin through stupidity like this king. 
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(R.) FOUKTH STORY. 

In a certain village there wore living in the same house a 
mother, a father, a son, and a daughter-in-law, who were all 
deaf. When tho son (ono day) went to the fields to work, ho 
took with him a white bullock, and a black bullock, and was 
ploughing his field. 

At that time a peon, who was going along the road, beckoned 
with his hand, and asked him whore the road went to. Here- 
upon the farmer thinking that ho was bargaining with him 
for the bullocks, replied — “ The price of this white bullock is 
thirty pagodas.” The peon said that he was not asking about 
tho bullocks, but about tho road. To which tho farmer replied — 
“ 1 will not give this black bullock for less than twenty pago- 
das.” The peon perceiving that he was deaf, went on his way. 

Just at this time, as it was midday, the farmer’s wife brought 
some food, and put it (ready) for her husband. After tho meal 
was finished, when the two were sitting in tho field, talking 
pleasantly together, the husband, feeling particularly loving 
to his wife, showed his ox-goad, which was in his hand, to his 
wife, saying— “ If I sell tho bullocks, I will have some golden 
bars made this sine, and give them to you.” Hereupon his wife 
thinking that ho said that he would beat her with the ox-goad, 
was very angry, and went away, saying that she would tell her 
mother-in-law. Afterwards she went home, and seeing her mother- 
in-law sitting in the road, ejiting a mash, she complained saying 
— “ When I had had all the trouble of going in tho sun, und 
taking your son his food, he said that he would beat me.” 

Then the mother-in-law thinking that her daughter-in-law was 
blaming her about tho mash that she was eating, was very angry, 
and said — I am eating what my own husband got, but I am 
not eating your father’s goods.” Then she went into the 
house, and told tho matter to her husband. Then he, thinking 
that his wife was angiy about tho mash which he was eating, 
said — “ I am not taking and eating any more mash than what yon 
gave me, when yon wore going outside.” 


Finis. 
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OPINIOXS ON A1MJEN\S TELOOU (iUAMMAK. 


(A.) Ol’JNlOXS RliCKlVKl) FROM KNCJLANI). 

(1.) From HOWIjEY, Ks(i. Professor of Tolu gu Oxford^ 
and formerly at King’s College, liondon. 

Your Telugu Grammar having rccoivod tlio imprimatur of such 
omineut Dravidian Scholars as ])r. Caldwell and Dr. Pope, might 
well dispense with any further testimony as to iindouhted merits. 
I have been using your Gramm ar as a class book for the last four 
or five years, and hcnco I am able to spon.k from experience as to 
the great m'vieea you have rendered to Telugu students by its 
publication. Since I began to use your book, 1. have observed that 
the progress made by my pupils has boon very rapid— a circum- 
stance which I ascribe to the excellent method you have adopted. 

(2.) From Pev, d. SlIAltP, m. a. Professor of Telugu 
in the University of C.. abridge. 

I have now had live monfhs experience in. using Ardoibs Telugu 
'Grammar in instructing Civil JServico beginners in the language, and 
my opinion of its value has he(m very much strengthened ' y this 
practical acquaintance with its usefulncs:' and suitability. Such a 
book would have saved me infinite toil in learning Telugu 17 years 
ago.^ It tvas mmh needed ^ and goes on the rig) it tack. A Telugu 
Eeacler to correspond to it is now a great want. 

(3.) From J. fiOLDlNGIIAM, Esq. (Late m.c. s.) Exarninenn 
Telugu to the Civil Service Commissioners. 

On first seeing Arden’s Telugu Grammar I was struck with its 
Imd arrangement. Further acquaintance with it lias confirmed this 
impression, and shewn mo its suitableness for acquiring a knowdedgo 
of the language. Part I is particularly suited to beginners, and 
if thoroughly mastered will give the student a power which wall 
make every after step easy. The arrangements throughout are 
lucid, and evince a close acquaintance with the language. The 
Grammar is a valuable addition : I trust Government will come for- 
ward 'vitli tlieir patronage. 



(4.) From 11. MOERIS, Esq. Late m. c. s. 

I have not had any necessity to refer to Mr. Arden’s excellent 
Grammar of late, but I remember perusing and commenting on 
some of the earlier proof-slieets which tlie author submitted to me ; 
and I glanced over the remainder of the work. It struck mo as 
a very clear and lucid Grammar^ mlmirably adapted for the use of those 
who desire to acquire a knowledge of tho colloquial language. 

(IL) DECEIVED IN INDIA. 

(1.) From Col. ll, M, MACD0NALT3, Director of Public 
Instruction^ and formerly Inspector of Schools 
in the Telugu Country. 

I have g<mo through tho whole hook, and think your work supplies 
a rea^ %vant. ]\lr. A. D. Campbell’s Grammar is throughout written 
too much under the inspiration of Native Grammarians, and intro- 
duces tlio explanation of sundhi, and other matter appertaining to the 
higher ditiloct, at far too early a stage. Mr. C. P. Brown’s Gram- 
mar is deficient in clearness of arraiigomont, and is disfigured by 
prolix statements and irrelevant digressions. It should he the aim 
of every beginner to commence by trying to master the ordinary 
colloquial dialect, and then to pass on, if necessary, to tho higher 
dialect. Your book will enable him to do this. It is the clearest and 
easiest introduction to the study of the language ‘with which 1 am acquainted, 

(2.) From G. OPPEltT^ Ksq. m, a., ?. h. d. Professor of 
Sanscrit, Presidency College, and Telngu 
'^i’raiislator to Government. 

As your Grammar appeared only a short time after I had dom- 
mencod the study of Telugu, I availed myself of your book, and 
derived a great deal of benefit from its careful* perusal. I can 
therefore speak from practical experience. The Grammars of Camp- 
holl and Brown are too difficult for a beginner. Your Grammar 
was to me a great boon, especially as it gave the rules in an easy 
progressive style ^ so different from what I had been accustomed to. 
The first two parts comprising the colloquial dialect, are so char^ and 
contain such an amount of useful matter^ arranged in so lucid a manner t 
that I was not tired of reading them over and over again, 

(3.) From the Right Rev. BISHOP CALDWELL, d. d. 

Arden’s Grammar is in my opinion the Grammar for an English- 
man wishing to learn Tolugu. 
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(4.) Kroin the Rov. G. U. d. o. 

Mr. C. P. Brown’s Grammar lacks method and proportion. All 
is huddled together, and many important things are so mixed up with 
unimportant or recondite facts, that the student is bewildered. Your 
Grammar loads a scholar on by eimj step& through all that is essential, 
until he arrives at a point where he can judge for himself. I think 
you have conferred a great favour upon all Telugu aspirants. 

(5.) Prom the Rev. J. HAY, chief reviser of the Telugu 
Bible Translation Committee. 

I have read, I may say studied your grammar, and regard it as 
by far the best help to acquiring an accurate knowledge of Telugu, 
which has yet been published. 

(G.) Prom tlie Rev. J. CLAY, S. I\ G. who has fre- 
quently been University Examiner in Telugu. 

I have carefully revised your Telugu Grammar, and consider it 
well adapted for tho purpose^ you have in view, namely to enable 
English-speaking foreigners to acquire a thorough knowledge of collo- 
quial Telugu. It is a book much needed. For systematic arrangement 
and lucidity of exposition I consider your book in advance of Brown’s 
or Campbell’s Grammar. I can see that your experience as a teacher 
of Telugu youths has been of good service to you iu the admirable 
Urrangement of tho subjects. Telugu youths studying English will 
find the book a great help to them in learning English, as they will 
be able to find out from it readily what Telugu forms correspond to 
the various kinds of English sentences. 


(C.) SOME OF THE OPINIONS EECEIVED FROM MEMBERS OK 
THE MADRAS CIVIL SERVICE. 

(L) From J. G. HORSFALL, Esq. m. c. s. 

I have no hesitation iu saying that yours is the best Telugu Gram- 
mar yet published, and is generally admitted to be so. 

(2.) From G. D. LEMAN, Esq. m. c. s. 

I am very glad to give my testimony to the value of your Gram- 
mar. I wish I had had one as good, when I was a student in college. 
I consider it to be for the purpose for which it is intended the best 
book that I have come across. It was a book very much needed^ for 
however good 0. P- Brown’s Grammar may be, it is most puzzling 
to a beginner. 



IV 


(:i.) Kroin W. WILSON, Lsq. m. c. s. 

I have gone through part I and 11, and think that there is no other 
Grammar that can compare with yoitrs as a guide to Telugu. 

(1) From J. R. DANIFl;, Esq. m. c. s. 

Your book appears to mo to contain in well arrantjed order every 
thing that it is uocessary to know regarding Telugu Grammar. 
Though it came out after my student days, I frequently refer to it. 
There in no oilier Grammar to compare with it. 

(5.) Fivm W. F. (iRAKAM, Ksq. m. c. s. 

I consider your Grammar the bed that I am acquainted with for the 
use of persons hegiuning the study of Telugu. It is specially usef: ' - 
to persons wishing to acquire as quickly as possible a colloquial kiiov 
ledge of the language. Tliero is no doubt that it ought to be put int 
the hands of a beginner in profereneo to Mr, C. V. Brownes Grammar 

(G.) From II. SEWKLL, Fsej. m. c. s. 

1 have never hoard two opinions about your Telugu Grammar. 
It is admitted by all to bo tho bed Grammar yet published, and 
I sincerely trust that you may bo able to publish a volume of exercises. 
They will be of tho yreated value to, students of tho language. 

(7.) From L. A. CAMPI3FLL, Esq. m. c. s. 

As a practical work of real xise to tho man who wishes to learn to 
s[)Gak Telugu and understand colloquial idioms, your Grammar 
seems to bo all that can be desired. I am not (jompetent to speak of 
part III, but I have again gone over parts I and IT, and can only 
say that 1 wish they had appeared ton years sooner. 

(8.) From C. L. B. GUMMING, Esq. m, c. s. 

It is a plaky practical Grammar, simply and clearly arranged (the 
type used facilitating such arrangement) so as to lead the begin- 
ner by easy steps into a complete knowledge of colloquial Telugu, 
It is for this reason more suited to beginners than Mr. 0. P. Brown’s 
confused and over burden work. I may add that I liavc found it 
highly useful for my own study of the language. 

N. B. To those several more miglit bo added. 
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(D.) OPINIONS OP THE PRESS. 

(L) Extract from tho MADRAS MAIL, 

Mr. C. P. Brown’s book is spoiled by irrelevant matter. It is 
vexatious to the student to find after reading a whole page, that 
perhaps two lines contain all he wants to know. Mr. Arden’s Gram- 
mar is decidedly calculated to supersede its predecessors. Its pro- 
gressive form and exercises make the acquisition of Telugu 
vastly more easy, and the separation of the colloquial from the gram- 
matical has cleared away a great amount of matter that was of no 
use whatever to persons while learning the spoken language, but 
only puzzled, confused, and over-burdened their minds. In smooth- 
ing down difficulties and lightening labour, Mr. Arden has done 
a material service to the pablic. 

(2). Extract from tho MADRAS ATHENAEUM. 

This is in very respect an excellent work. In its progressmtms 
consists its chief merit. Nothing is anticipated, and throughout the way 
is made as smooth as any language way can be. The author has 
effected a completo separation between tho colloquial and grammatical 
dialects. This plan cannot fail greatly to facilitate the acquisition 
of a colloquial knowledge of the language, for its clears away 
hundreds of forms and expressions which no native ever dreams of 
using, but with which all native Grammars and those hitherto 
published by Europeans are more or less heavily burdened. Wo 
speak after many years study of Telugu, when wc say that while 
there is hardly a single form of colloquial expression which is not 
instanced, explained, and illustrated with abundant clearness, there is 
at the same time no form of expression wliich is suporlluous. 
What appears to us a special feature of the book is the number and 
excellence of the examples. They are perfectly natural and idiomatic, 
and the student who adopts them as his standard will learn to 
talk Telugu not indeed like a book,” but precisely in the same way 
as the natives themselves talk it. Part III is regarded by the author 
as an introduction to the Grammatical dialect. To our minds it goes 
much further ; and we should think that this portion of the work 
would prove especially useful to those who are thinking of offering 
themselves for the “high proficiency” or “honors” Examination. 
We congratulate Mr, Arden upon having supplied a public need. 
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